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CALENDAR 
Spring Quarter, 1930 Summer Quarter, 1930 
First Term: March 20-April 29 
Second Term: April 30-June 6 


First Term: June 9-July 18 
Second Term: July 20-August 27 
By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, 


April 30th and remaining through the Summer Quarter, a semester’s work 


may be completed. Beginning courses may be entered on April 30th. 


The resources of the College are devoted to the higher training of teachers. Its funce- 
tion is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders in 
all phases of public education in the Nation. 
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The encyclopedia that has set 
up a new standard for all school 
encyclopedias. 

Meets every encyclopedia re- 
quirement of the modern school 
room. 

Specifically referred to by many 
courses of study. 


Officially approved for Grade 


and High School use in every 
state and large city where ency- 
clopedias are regularly listed. 
10 volumes. Specially bound 
and re-enforced for school use. 
2 large editions issued every 
year, each thoroughly revised. 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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Bicentennial Celebration of the Birth of George Washington 


By WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, Secretary National Commission, Washington, D. C. 


EVERAL years ago Congress established a 
commission United 
States Commission for the Celebration of 
the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
The commission is com- 


to be known as the 


George Washington. 
posed of 19 distinguished men and women. The 
President of the United States is its chairman. 
The Vice President and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives are members ex-officio. Con- 
gress is represented by four members of the Sen- 
ate and four members of the House. Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, representing the Senate, 
isa member, and Mr. C. Bascom Slemp, another 
Virginian, is also a member, appointed by the 
President. The women members are Mrs. An- 
thony Wayne Cook, former president general of 
the D. A. R., and Mrs. Mary Sherman, former 
president of the League of Women’s Clubs. 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, historian emeri- 
tus of Harvard University, is historian of the 
Commission. 

The commission is authorized by act of Con- 
gress to prepare a plan and a program for signal- 
wing the commemoration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington 
and to give due and proper consideration to any 
plan or plans which may be submitted to them 
and through such steps as may be necessary in 
the co-ordination and correlation of plans pre- 
pared by State commissions, or by bodies created 
under appointment by the governors of the States 
and by representative civil bodies, and if the par- 
ticipation of other nations be deemed advisable 
© communicate with the governments of such 
Nations. 

In 1928 on the anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday President Coolidge, as chairman of the 


Cc ; : , ‘ — 
“orge Washington Bicentennial Commission, 


(elivered an address to the American people in 


the presence of the two Houses of Congress in 
which he invited their co-operation. This was 
followed by a concurrent resolution of Congress 
inviting the legislatures and the governors of the 
States, Territories and Insular Possessions to co- 
operate with the United States commission in 
such manner as may seem to them most fitting, 
to the end that the bicentennial anniversary of 
the birth of him who was “first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen’”’ 
—the pioneer, the soldier, the statesman, the 
husbandman, the exemplar of American citizen- 
ship, George Washington—may be commemo- 
rated in the year 1932 in such manner that future 
generations of American citizens may live ac- 
cording to the example and precepts of his ex- 
alted life and character and thus perpetuate the 
American republic. 

In response to this invitation of Congress the 
States have displayed great interest, and about 
one-half of the States have authorized the crea- 
tion of State commissions and other States will 
follow in line when their legislatures again meet. 
The preliminary work of the commission has 
been one of organization. A large number of 
plans and suggestions have been submitted to the 
commission, some for memorials, others for 
pageants, and still others for domestic and in- 
ternational expositions. 

While all of these propositions will be given 
consideration, the commission has kept clearly in 
mind the concept of the character of such a 
celebration expressed by the late Dr. Charles \V. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Doctor Eliot was greatly interested in the 
proposed commemoration, and not long before 
he died he suggested that the celebration should 
be spiritual, not materialistic. It should be di- 
rected, he said, in large measure to the rising 
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generation, not tu the passing or the past. It 
should appeal to the thinking people, not the care- 
less or indifferent. Its aims should be to increase 
the number of Washington disciples and follow- 
ers in and for the struggles of the future. 

With this conception in mind it has seemed that 
an exposition in the old sense, a great display of 
material achievements and resources ought not to 
be planned ; also, that this celebration should not 
be international, but distinctively and thoroughly 
all American, a get-together of America with a 
common heritage and with a common purpose 
However, individuals and groups of nationals of 
other countries believing in and devoted to the 
principles of \Vashington and grateful for his 
example and mighty deeds for the promotion of 
liberty and justice among mankind will have am 
ple opportunity to give expression to their con 
victions without the aid of an international cele- 
bration with its attendant expense and glamor. 

It is also thought that the celebration ought 
to meet the vital needs of America and that these 
needs are not material but spiritual in a broad 
Not 


sciousness of that for which America stands. Not 


sense. more inventions, but more = con- 


more materialism, but more conscience and ad- 
the 


(ieorge Washington was the foremost exemplar. 


herence to fundamental ideals of which 
It is seriously suggested, therefore, that the pro- 
gram of the year 1932 center about the coming 
together for serious consideration of vital things 
of the brains and leadership of the entire nation, 
of all the States, and of all parties, creeds, and 
classes—a great family reunion of America at 
the homestead of its illustrious father. 

One purpose is to make an intensive nation- 
wide campaign of education of the life, ideals, 
and deeds of Washington and of the great under- 
lying principles of the American Republic. This 
campaign could be made a part of the program 
of the schools, colleges, churches, civic bodies, 
women’s groups, labor groups, etc., and of the 
_press of the nation. 
cation of the leadership of the nation in the 


This would mean the edu- 


needs, purposes, and plans of the movement and 
the enlistment of every State, city, and group. 

In this connection also it is proposed to have 
a system for competitions based on the study of 
George Washington material to be arranged 
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through State commissions and auxiliaries. This 
would include prize essays with local and nationa] 
competitions and possibly the awarding of na. 
tional prizes for the five works of Washington 
adjudged to be the best, the awards to be made 
during the year 1932. 

The most outstanding suggestions of per 
manent physical memorials were the proposed 
highway between the city of Washington and 
Mount Vernon, the completion of the Washing. 
ton Monument by the creation of a substructure 
or terrace, the completion of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial 
which was laid in 1921, and the restoration of 
Wakefield, the birthplace of George Washington, 


in Westmoreland county, Virginia. 


Building, the foundation of 


Congress already has authorized an appropria- 


tion of $4,500,000 for the Washington and 
Mount Vernon highway and the work of con- 


The Public 
Department of Agriculture is 


struction has begun. Bureau of 
Roads of the 
charged with the construction of this road which 
will be about fourteen miles in length, connecting 
the city of Washington with the homestead of 
George Washington at Mount Vernon. The route 
will be by way of the splendid Arlington Memo- 
rial bridge and will follow the scenic or Potomac 
River route. The completion of this magnificent 
highway, probably the finest in the world, is 
promised by 1932. Flanking it on each side will 
be plantations of trees from each State in the 
Union, trees found to be indigenous to the soil 
of Virginia. 

Wakefield 
commemoration. 
event be held without taking into consideration 


is the alpha of the bicentennial 


It is inconceivable that such an 


the birthplace of the man whose birth is to be 
commemorated. Properly great importance has 
attached to the place where he died, Mount Ver- 
non, which is a shrine and the Mecca and the 
inspiration of thousands of pilgrims annually ; but 
it is Washington’s birth, not his death, that is to 


be commemorated in 1932, and while paying due 


and proper observance to all things connected 
with him it would seem to be most natural of 
all to give attention to the place whereon he was 
ushered into the arena of his mighty earthly 


activities. 
Probably owing to its comparative inacces- 
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Famous painting of George Washingon in Regimentals. The painting is the 
property of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and is now temporarily hanging in the 
Governor's office in Richmond. 
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sibility in the past, Wakefield has been neglected 
save for the erection there of a monument and 
a small annual appropriation for the upkeep of 
that part of the old homestead owned by the 
United States government. Lut now with more 
modern transportation facilities and their rapid 
development, approach by land, water, and air 
will hereafter be feasible and easier. 

The Wakefield National Memorial Association, 
organized in 1923, has in the brief period of its 
existence rescued Wakefield from oblivion and in 
a true and unselfish spirit of patriotism has ren- 
dered valuable service for the recognition of the 
birthplace as a national shrine, depending wholly 
upon voluntary subscriptions with which to 
prosecute its work. 

Congress has before it a bill, recommended by 
the George Washington Commission, in aid of 
the proposed restoration, which probably will 
soon be enacted. Ultimately, therefore, Wake- 
field, George Washington’s birthplace, long neg- 
lected, will become a National Shrine. 

The commission has under consideration a 
general plan, nation-wide in its scope, as the basis 
upon which each and every organization and in- 
dividual can adjust themselves. ‘This plan has in 
mind that the proposed celebration is to be one 
in which every American citizen and every or- 
ganization should participate and have some part, 
leaving details to be arranged and perfected by 
State commissions, 

In the city of Washington national events on 
The District 


of Columbia has a commission of its own, com- 


a large scale will naturally center. 


posed of eleven prominent citizens, to formulate 
plans, as in the case of the States, in harmony 
It is 
proposed that throughout the entire year, 1932, 
some appropriate form of celebration shall be 
held on days of national significance, beginning 
of course with the actual birthday anniversary, 
February 22. 

It is thought that with the co-operation of the 
States and with every kind of organization in 
this country the two hundredth anniversary of 
his birth in 1932 can be made a wonderful and 
dignified commemoration in keeping with the 
simplicity and greatness of the life and character 
of George Washington. 

Virginia has a State Commission created for 


with those of the Federal Commission. 


the purpose of co-operating with the National 
Commission, some of whose members are als 
members of the Yorktown Commission for the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary in October, 
1931, of the surrender of Cornwallis. It is the 
desire of the National Commission to co-operate 
in the Yorktown Celebration, probably by at. 
tendance of its members and in securing the par- 
ticipation of a naval fleet of the Republic of 
lrance, and the participation of units of the 
United States Army and the United States Navy, 

It is the desire of the National Commission 
that the Virginia State Commission on the Wash- 
ington Celebration in 1932 execute a plan of its 
own somewhat on the following lines: 

1. George Washington Places. 

The State Commission it is thought might 
charge itself with searching out, locating and 
plotting the principal mementoes of Washington, 
such as— 

(a) His birthplace, his mother’s home, and all 
ascertained places of residence. 

(b) All lands ever held by George Washing- 
ton within the boundaries of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. 

(c) All routes or travel followed by Wash- 


ington, by land or water, within the boundaries 
of Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
(d) All taverns, houses of friends, public and 


r 


private buildings presumably in existence ot 


known to George Washington during his life 
time. 
2. Care of Washington Places and Memorabilia 

The State of Virginia might participate in the 
location and preservation of all places and monv- 
ments connected with it such as the Washington 
graveyard, statues of Washington, etc. 

3. Roads and Boulevards. 

The State may reasonably be expected to par- 
ticipate in any commemoration roads or highways 
within the limits of the commonwealth, con- 
structed or rebuilt as a Washington Memorial. 
4. Relation to Mount Vernon. 

The 
course, to avail itself of the admirable manage 
ment of Mount Vernon by the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association of the Union, whose con 
duct of their trust is a model. 

The foregoing are mentioned merely by Way 


Virginia Commission will expect, 0! 
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of illustration of the functions of a State Com- 
mission Operating within its own zone. Doubt- 
less, aS is already in evidence, the Virginia Com- 
mission, in its own way with a wealth of material 
st its command, will provide means for a celebra- 
tion as only Virginia, because of its Washington 
contacts, can afford. 

The National Commission does not presume to 
prescribe metes and bounds for your local com- 
mission. Already in certain localities in Virginia 
the urge is strong to take advantage of their rich 
inheritances of Washingtoniana with which to 
provide a fitting celebration in 1932. This spirit 
should permeate the entire State. The people of 
Virginia should give the State Commission their 
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unbounded support and hearty co-operation to 
the end that this grand old commonwealth shall 
be in the forefront, where it properly belongs, 
of the States of our glorious Union in com- 
memorating the 200th Anniversary of George 
Washington’s birth. 

May God speed the people of Virginia in this 
work prominently to bring to light all of the won- 
derful historic resources of this State that our 
children’s children may at these shrines learn the 
lessons taught by the life of George Washington 
and by their application to the problems of the 
future perpetuate the Republic of the United 
States for the benefit of mankind until time 
shall be no more. 





Relative Emphasis in the Teaching of American History 


By C. M. ABBOT, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg 


rT HE Constitution of the United States,” 
‘| says Gladstone, “is the greatest instru- 
ment of Government ever struck off by 
the mind of man at any given time.” And from 
another source we have this testimony: ‘Never 
inthe history of the Human Race have so many 
men great in the field of political science been 
produced in an area so limited and in a space of 
time so brief as were given to the world by the 
thirteen American colonies in the period of the 
American Revolution.” 

If these things be true, and if it be true that 
the history of the human race is an unceasing 
stream whose mighty course is controlled and 
changed by the influence of tributary currents, 
increasing always in magnitude and volume and 
unconsciously striving always to reach the goal 
of its full development, then we can scarcely ex- 
aggerate the importance of so mighty a contribu- 
tion as is furnished by the history of the Amer- 
can Republic. 

The establishment of a new system of govern- 
ment has necessarily led to bitterness of contro- 
versy, and the unfortunate thing about American 
history is that the teaching of that history has 
00 often been the teaching of prejudice and its 
object the perpetuation of differences and causes 
of quarrel rather than the discovery and the pro- 
liming of truth. Fortunately the time has come 


when students of history can look upon the con- 
troversies of the past as events dissociated from 
feelings of bitterness, when it is sought rather to 
search out and to ascertain the truth than to 
vindicate some preconceived idea or theory. 

If, then, this be the proper attitude to be as- 
sumed, let us consider briefly the points to be 
emphasized in the teaching of American History 
in order to achieve the end which we have de- 
fined as the proper object of historical study. 

As the sources of rivers are often to be found 
in regions distant from the point at which we 
stand, so the springs of human action must usual- 
ly be sought far remote in time, and there will 
perhaps be little inclination to deny that the back- 
ground of European life from which the early 
settlers came greatly influenced the lives and con- 
duct of those people. The differences which 
early began to manifest themselves in the dif- 
ferent parts of our country are not alone to be 
explained by the differences of local conditions, 
but reach back into the countries from which 
they came; for the settler, in leaving his Euro- 
pean home and casting off the limitations and 
restraints by which he was bound there, did not 
also lay aside his inborn and ingrained habits 
of thought and life. 

So, I should say that we ought to strive to 
teach and have our pupils learn and understand 
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the civilization from which the early settlers 
came; the religious, economic, and political con- 
ditions from which they fled, the impulses which 
sent them forth, and the motives which guided 
them in their ventures. Knowing and keeping in 
view this background, is it not easier to under- 
stand the early history of the individual colonies 
an possible to trace with better understanding 
the development of the various and varying 
theories of free government—the pure, almost 
social, democracy of New England, the repre- 
sentative democracy of Virginia, almost oligar- 
chic in character, the doctrine of religious tolera- 
tion in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, the experimental governments of Carolina 
and Georgia, the incipient struggle in all of them 
against royal tyranny, all of them through strug- 
gle and reverses working toward the same end 
of political freedom, acquiring in their new en- 
vironment, from the vast expanse of the new 
world, its boundless forests, its towering moun- 
tains, and the free expanse of air and sky and 
sun, in their thought and attitude, an impatience 
of restraint and an unconquerable resolve to 
break the shackles of petty laws conceived and 
imposed by what had now become to them a for- 
eign power? Nor should we fail to make clear 
that, after all, the growth of these ideas in a new 
land was not a revolution of one people seeking 
separation from another but was only the con- 
tinuation of the age-old struggle for freedom be- 
gun in the mother country centuries before and 
carried on by the colonists in this infant land 
more rapidly and to a larger conclusion than had 
been dreamed of by their English kin. Then be- 
comes understandable the lack of unanimity in 
the colonies, and it is no longer difficult to ap- 
preciate the exclamation in the British parlia- 
ment upon the news of the surrender at York- 
town—“The glorious tidings from America.” 
“Causes” is almost always a difficult and a 
dangerous subject to handle in teaching; so often 
apparent causes have their roots in more obscure 
beginnings. So it is with the causes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 
American history we must keep ever before us 
our primal object. Let us emphasize to our 
hearts’ content the injustice of the Navigation 
laws, the iniquity of the Writs of Assistance, the 


In dealing with this phase of 
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burden of the Stamp Act, the insolence of the 
veto of Colonial laws; but at the same time truth 
demands of us that we point out that England 
was far more liberal to her colonies in her 
Navigation Laws than any of the nations of the 
earth, that New England, which chiefly com. 
plained of them, owed to them the greater part 
of her wealth and prosperity, that the colonists 
had persistently and flagrantly evaded and vio 
lated those laws, that the Stamp Act was merely 
an effort to compel the colonies to bear a fairer 
share of the expense of their defense and that 
the two penny act was unworthy of a civilized 
State. Sometimes it falls to the lot of a teacher 
to receive from a pupil an answer original and 
at the same time sensible and reasonable. I once 
asked a pupil to give me the real reason for the 
action of the colonists in 1776. His reply was, 
“The real cause of the Revolution was that the 
colonists had advanced to the point where they 
wanted to govern themselves, they were ready 
for it and they rebelled.” 

Perhaps there are some among you to whom 
that answer will appeal as it does to me as a 
truer explanation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than tons of essays upon Taxation 
without Representation. 

Perhaps the most important feature of Amer- 
ican History, and at the same time the most sin- 
gular, is the formation of our government and 
Constitution—so commonly and so patly referred 
to as “The Great Experiment,” not novel in its 
primary conception nor in many of its features, 
but distinctly so in the manner in which were 
carried to their logical conclusion the theories and 
principles of democracy about which philosophers 
had written and political spellbinders so freely 
prated. Ought we not to endeavour carefully to 
analyze the differing ideas of practical operation, 
the thus early manifestations of sectionalism, the 
jealousies of the conflicting elements, and the 
bargaining and compromise by which they were 
composed and by which agreement was had 4 
a key to the conflicts of our later history, and 
withal the calm cool judgment which, in the end, 
welded an instrument of government which was 
to serve with virtually only one change for mort 
than a century? There be some who, from the 


plane of superior and exalted wisdom, scoff at 
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the Constitution of the United States, but does 
got this fact of its durable character alone con- 
titute a claim to its being considered the marvel 
of political history of all time? 

Among the inimitable short stories of Rudyard 
Kipling you will recall “The Ship That Found 
Herself.” It pictures a newly built ship, still upon 
the ways. A voice is given to each bolt and brace 
and timber and to all the parts of its intricate ma- 
chinery. Each one of these is made to give ex- 
pression to its fear and apprehension of what is 
going to happen when the vessel takes the water. 
Will timbers hold together, will each bolt and 
devis stand the strain, will the engines and all 
their parts prove equal to their tasks, and will 
the rudder hold fast and true to guide the vessel 
on its appointed course? Finally the mighty ship 
glides into the water and each part attempts to 
perform its function. The timbers groan and 
crack, the bolts complain, each that it is bearing 
an undue strain, the engines labour in their new 
task and the whole ship resounds with the 
cdamor and the querulery complaints. Gradually 
the complaints begin to lessen, timber after tim- 
ber, and bolt after bolt settle into their proper 
places and begin to function, until finally with all 
her parts in accord, the ship bounds forward 
with the strength and majesty of perfect har- 
mony. The ship has found herself. Is it a forc- 
ing of the figure to liken the Government of the 
first seventy five years to the ship that found 
\Vhether it be forced or not, it is at 
aly rate an interesting and instructive thing to 
trace and point out the slow and painful process 
—not yet completed, perhaps never to be wholly 
complete—the adjusting of conflicting ideas, the 
wearing off of rough edges, the clearer defining 


hersel f? 


of the many things that had been left indefinite 
ot obscure by which we are approaching a more 
perfect understanding and a more enduring 
harmony. 


lt is, perhaps, a fortunate thing for the stu- 
dent of history that the counsel and example of 
Washington fixed upon this country a policy of 
loofness to foreign affairs, for it is by this that 
he is enabled, in the history of the first seventy 
lve years, to fix his attention chiefly upon mat- 
ers of domestic development, and we may well 
liscard or touch lightly the foreign affairs of 


the early administrations, which, after all, ex- 
cept for the precedents which were established 
in our foreign diplomacy, have little bearing on 
the development of our history. We ought per- 
haps to except from this the Monroe Doctrine 
and even this did not seriously enter into our 
State policy until a later date, to which it may 
well be deferred for emphasis. 

Quite different, however, is the aspect of the 
internal struggles and conflicts of parties and 
policies, the party of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe on the one hand, and the party of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton and Adams on the other; the 
strict Constructionists against the supporters of 
the Implied Powers theory; the struggle over 
the U. S. Bank; the acquisitions of territory ; the 
work of John Marshall in fixing the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, the tariff and internal 
improvements, 

It is an inclination strong in all of us to think 
and speak of the good old days “Planco consule,” 
to clothe the statesmen and heroes of the past in 
garments of holy sanctification, to bewail the evil 
days upon which we have fallen, and to tremble 
for the safety of the Republic in the face of the 
baseness and corruption of the present times. 
May we not, from a study of these halcyon days, 
point a moral if not adorn a tale? One feels a 
less insistent apprehension for the future of our 
country when he reads of a distinguished Vir- 
ginian’s writing to a correspondent in Europe, 
“Things are going from bad to worse in this 
country, but how can anything else be expected 
with such a creature as Washington as our Chief 
Magistrate ;” or when we recall the deadly denun- 
ciations of Hamilton and Jefferson, the one 
against the other; or the malevolent insinuations 
of Patrick Henry about a “certain fellow.” And 
we can but feel less despair of the morals of 
politics when we reflect upon the machinations of 
an Aaron Burr, or the political chicanery by 
which it was sought to cheat the people of their 
choice in the election of 1824. Naturally we 
would wish to leave the great men of the past, 
whom history has taught us to revere, impeccable 
in the sight of the youth of the present day, but 
if in doing so we convey a false impression to 
the minds of our pupils we are recreant to our 
duty and failing in our task. 
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The most difficult period of American History 
both to understand and to teach is this first 
seventy five years of the Republic; and this be- 
cause of the development of sectionalism in vir- 
tually all of the questions of the day. The his- 
tory of that period, at least the latter part, is so 
shrouded in the mists of controversy and sec- 
tional feeling and prejudice that it is difficult for 
the student of the present day, even after the 
lapse of so long a time, to get a clear and un- 
clouded view of its events. To us of the South 
it is particularly a hard and difficult period to 
teach, but surely there is enough of. glory and 
honour and statesmanship in its truthful exposi- 
tion to satisfy the mind most avid in claiming 
those virtues for its own. 

To illustrate what is meant by the clouded 
state of the issues of that period, I propounded 
to my classes the question, “What was the cause 
of the war between the States?” Invariably and 
with wild enthusiasm the answer came, “Slavery.” 
Now the question is one of a type which rarely, 
in my judgment, ought to be asked, because al- 
most never can it be adequately answered in a 
word or a phrase or a sentence, and more often 
than not the effort to so answer it causes us to 
lose sight of the innumerable things which go to 
make up causes. And so, in this case, the idea 
that the war of Lee and Jackson and Davis, not 
to mention innumerable other heroes, patriots and 
statesmen, was a war for the perpetuity of 
slavery is a notion so shockingly untrue that it 
should not be allowed to dwell in the mind for 
a moment. Therefore, we ought to emphasize 
the beginning and growth of sectionalism, even 
in the debates in the Constitutional Convention, in 
the Hartford Convention, in the Public Land 
Policy, in The Tariff, in the Acquisition of 
Louisiana and of Texas, in the Mexican War, 
and, finally, in the question of the entry of slaves 
in the new territory. 

Again, history, as taught, appears to have 
fastened upon the South the doctrine of Seces- 
sion as its own and hers alone. It seems to have 
been lost sight of that the doctrine was first seri- 
ously maintained by the New England States in 
1814, reiterated by John Quincy Adams in 1830, 
and proclaimed again by innumerable statesmen 
and public men of the North as late as the eve 
of the outbreak of war. 
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And, finally, would it not tend to create a bet. 
ter understanding of that dreadful conflict tg 
teach that the war of 61-65 was not a war waged 
by the Northern people but one stirred up and 
maintained by selfish and designing politicians for 
their own ends? 

The slow and painful process of Reconstruc. 
tion is one which must be a painful page of 
history to review, and yet it contains many in- 
structive features, and we cannot omit it: The 
amazing spectacle of a Constitution subverted 
and trampled under foot, free institutions de- 
stroyed, a government controlled and made the 
tool of a ruthless and conscienceless faction, 
finally breaking away from toils that had been 
closed around it and emerging again triumphant 
is one of the most striking examples of the 
vitality of our System of Government and of our 
institutions. 

Next comes the period when, reunited in spirit 
as well as politically, the American nation turned 
itself to the development of the power and ma- 
jesty of its resources and took its place in the 
family of nations, the peer of them all, changing 
its panoply from that of a purely continental na- 
tion to that of a world power. In emphasizing 
this transformation we will be led to study the 
Cleveland administration, the Bryan hysteria, the 
Roosevelt period, the war with Spain and finally 
the era of the World War. 

Turning from the political side of our develop- 
ment, the most vital, the most romantic and the 
most important feature of our national growth is 
the economic history of the United States. 

The modern historian is inclining more and 
more to the view that the true spirit of a people 
and the essential greatness of a nation are to be 
measured better by the course of their social and 
economic progress than by the history of its 
wars or the tracing of their political struggles. 
Certainly no history of America could be ade- 
quate that did not duly emphasize the story of 
its economic development and progress, a story 
which, in its romance and adventure, in its spirit 
of hardihood and courage, challenges the admira- 
tion and almost taxes the credulity of him who 
reads it. 

Most of the colonization of the world has had 
as its mainspring the desire to develop trade, and 

(Continued on Page 267) 
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Future Farmers of America 
By WALTER S. NEWMAN, State Department of Education 


FE are teaching corn and hogs and not 
boys” was the statement used by one 
worker in describing instruction in 

ational agriculture being offered to farm boys 


9 Virginia in 1925. A survey of farming condi- 


jons at that time very forcibly brought out the 


‘ct that the morale of the farmer due to con- 


inued low prices and bad farming conditions was 
a very low ebb and that this feeling of 
spondency was being passed on to his son. 
There was no indication of any great amount of 
interest being manifested by boys who were 
tudying vocational agriculture in the high 
schools of the State and this was causing a num- 
er of workers in this field considerable concern. 


‘What can we do to change the attitude of the 
fam boy towards the vocation of farming?” 
as the question that was uppermost in the 


nindsof many. Various suggestions were made, 
ne of which was that we attempt to vitalize 
struction in vocational agriculture by allowing 
students to form organizations which would de- 
dop an interest in rural life and the various 
shases of farming. Could such an association 
te organized? And, if so, would it function? 
{survey of certain departments of agriculture 
nthe State showed that in the case of a few 
chools local organizations were functioning in 
rather efficient manner, having in view certain 
finite objectives. Rather successful local or- 
anizations were found in the Botetourt, Frank- 


own-Nassawadox and Holland high schools. In- 


mation was secured to the effect that Wiscon- 
thad been promoting and fostering a State or- 
ganization of affiliated locals for students of 
cational agriculture and that New Jersey had 
State organization of the future farmers of 
In all the cases mentioned above, 
accom- 


eW Jersey. 
wever, although some good had been 
lished, the results secured were far below expec- 
lations, Hope for further improvement and bene- 
ls of such an organization was almost lost 
hen Professor Henry C. Groseclose, professor 
of agricultural education at the Virginia Poly- 
‘tchnic Institute, brought forth a scheme that 
‘ved, to a great extent, the existing problem 


Mr. Groseclose developed a constitution and by- 
laws for a State organization of students of voca- 
tional agriculture to be known as the Future 
Farmers of Virginia, and it was largely because 
of the purposes and the type of the organization 
recommended by him that there are now in 
existence in Virginia 120 active chapters with a 
total membership of 2,500 farm boys. 
When we look for the reason of the success 
and phenomenal growth of this organization we 
find it in the aims and purposes of the organiza- 
tion, which are as follows: 
1. To promote vocational education in agricul- 
ture in the public schools of Virginia. 
To create more interest in the intelligent 
choice of farming occupations. 
To create and nurture a love of country life. 
To encourage recreational and educational 
activities for students in vocational agri- 
culture. 
To promote thrift. 
To encourage co-operative effort among 
students of vocational agriculture. 
To strengthen the confidence of the farm 
boy in himself and his work. 

8. To promote scholarship among students of 
vocational agriculture. 

9. To develop rural leadership. 

Another reason for the remarkable develop- 
ment of this organization is found in the fact 
that several grades of membership based on at- 
tainment are set up and rigidly adhered to by the 
members. All students come into the organiza- 
tion as Green Hands and are advanced from 
rank to rank on the basis of the achievement of 
the individual. There are three degrees in the 
State organization, Green Hand, Future Farmer 
and State Farmer. The two first mentioned 
degrees are conferred by the local chapters but 
the third or highest degree in the State organi- 
zation is conferred only at State meetings and is 
limited to one per cent of the active member- 
ship. To receive the third degree, the applicant’s 
achievements must be outstanding. The project 
work and class work must be of a high order. 
The candidate must have earned and produc- 
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tively invested at least $200. He must have been a 
member of some team such as a judging team, 
debating team, or athletic team and have repre- 
sented his school in competition. He must possess 
qualities of leadership as shown by having held 
responsible positions in connection with student 
organizations. In other words, he must be a well 
rounded, full-blooded, efficient farm boy to re- 
ceive this coveted award. 

That the Future Farmers of Virginia are ac- 
complishing very worth while undertakings is 
borne out by the following extracts from the an- 
nual report of past President Samuel Hardwick, 
which was presented at the annual meeting of the 
Future Farmers at Blacksburg, Virginia, in 
August, 1929. 

42 chapters have 100 per cent of their members 
with savings accounts, 

99 chapters have 100 per cent of their members’ 
annual dues paid up. 

56 chapters have reached their quota of invest- 
ment in farming, and the total investments 
in savings and farming for all chapters 
amount to $293,810. 
chapters have held Father and Son banquets. 
chapters completed 90 per cent of all enter- 
prises carried in project work. 

72 chapters have held summer camps or farm 
tours. 

48 chapters have submitted local advertisements 

‘for Chapter Chats to assist in financing their 

publication. 

50 chapters have participated in co-operative 
effort through buying or selling. 

79 chapters have participated in schoolground 
improvement projects. 

56 plays or public meetings have been held for 
the purpose of raising money for financing 
chapter needs. 

70 chapters have 

fairs, 

14 chapters have established and operated 
F. F. C. stores in their local schools for the 
purpose of financing chapter objectives. 


had displays or exhibits at 


There are many other activities of a local nature 


which are too numerous to mention, but 
which have sufficed to provide opportunity 
for successful co-operative effort among 


members. 
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Perhaps the outstanding accomplishment of 
the Future Farmers in the last year was the fag 
that they financed a budget of $2,900 and wer 
responsible for all of their financial obligations 
without asking for any outside aid. 

By 1926 the activities of the Future Farmers 
of Virginia were beginning to attract attention 
from near-by States. During 1927 Tennesse 
and North Carolina adopted the Virginia plan 
and proceeded to organize chapters of Young 
Tar Heel Farmers and Future Farmers of Ten. 
nessee. During the year 1927, teacher trainers 
and supervisors of vocational agriculture in the 
twelve Southern States went on record as favor. 
ing a national organization, patterned after the 
Virginia, to be known as the Future Farmers of 
America. This group went so far as to state that 
if a national organization could not be contem- 
plated the South would see to it that a Regional 
organization was perfected. 

In 1928 a charter was secured in Richmond, 
Virginia, for the Future Farmers of America 
The first annual meeting of the Future Farmers 
of America was held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
during November, 1928, and at this meeting 19 
States through delegates indicated their inten- 
tion of affiliating with the national organization. 
The constitution and by-laws adopted at this time 
were in effect the same as originally written for 
the Future Farmers of Virginia by Mr. Grose- 
close. During the past year we have seen this 
young national organization go forward at a 
great rate and we see them attracting the at- 
tention of influential leaders throughout the ne 
tion. The second annual meeting of the Future 
Farmers of America was held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, November 18 and 19, 1929, and at this 
time there were present delegates from 40 States 
who ‘represented a membership of approximately 
75,000 farm boys. 

The idea of organizations is, of course, od 
but the idea of an organization which incor 
porates worthy rewards for individual and group 
attainment is one that is relatively new to the 
field of secondary education. Students in voce 
tional agriculture in Virginia under the Future 
Farmer idea are accomplishing much more than 
when instructors were working with each boy 454 
separate individual. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
SOME METHODS OF TEACHING HISTORY 
Episodes in the Early Life of George Washington 


February Snowdrop 
Many, many welcomes 
February fair-maid, 

Ever as of old time, 
Solitary firstling, 

Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses 
Many, many welcomes 
February fair-maid. 


—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Some educators who have attained the distinc- 
tion of teaching history scientifically assert that 
there are three ideals which should be developed 
inconnection with the teaching of history. With 
these three probably none will disagree. 

The first ideal is broad mindedness. By this 
ismeant that pupils should be taught that there 
arealways two sides to every question. In study- 
ing the disputed questions in our country and the 
controversy with other nations we should not as- 
sume infallibility for either side. The question 
in dispute should be weighed and the verdict left 
to the decision of the pupil himself. In later 


years he may change the decision and he will 
be better prepared to do so because he has 
A great mistake in teach- 
ing the history of our country is to expand the 
The idea of “My 


thought for himself. 


subject of national right. 
Vountry! Right or Wrong, My Country! 


’ 


’ should 
not be permitted. 

The second ideal is the teaching of a rational 
ve instead of a national right of our nation. 
We believe we have a wonderful country and 
our whole force should be turned toward its im- 
provement, and the making of it a still more 
ttsirable home in which to live. 

The third ideal is that of developing an ac- 
‘irate memory for important and_ significant 
‘cts concerning the past. It should be the pupil’s 
Heasure not only to read the history of his coun- 
'ty but to remember it so well that he can tell its 


stories with detail and its facts with accuracy. 

But how shall we help him to know the details 
and to fix the facts accurately? The best we 
can do is to make the other person live. To do 
this there is undoubtedly no method which equals 
that of the moving picture. We once saw a 
“gym” temporarily converted into a movie theater. 
Again we saw an old building which had been 
transformed into a picture show filled with chil- 
dren watching one of their favorite heroes. Out- 
bursts of applause, shouts of laughter; tense, 
breathless moments of silence—an audience al- 
most wild with genuine enthusiasm that grown- 
ups so wistfully covet. 

The picture, the heroes—Tom Mix? Douglas 
Fairbanks? No. The film was of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the heroes of these children 
were their own forefathers—the men who made 
American history. 

The children would never forget that history 
lesson. The fact that the people on the screen 
were their ancestors and it was they who made 
this country was kept before their eyes. Their 
pulses throbbled and patriotism stirred in their 
hearts as it never could have from still pages of 
a book. What these children televisioned after 
the picture is interesting. They were provided 
with materials and asked to put something on 
paper which they saw in the movie. The result 
was delightful. To you who are so fortunate as 
to have the moving pictures and if you would 
like to know what it means try this stunt after 
your next movie. 

After seeing one of these pictures a twelve 
year old boy took a notion—and who can account 
for a boy’s notions—that he would take the part 
of the King and be a Tory. The following story 
is the result. 

VI Grade Story 

“T hear that those silly colonists think they are 
going to disobey the king’s laws. A fat chance 
they have with the British regulars over here and 
them with just a handful of crazy farmers. 
Wasn’t that tea-party a scandal? Yes, every man 
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who took part in it should be hanged besides 
paying for the tea they wasted. But you just 
wait—nothing of the kind will happen again, not 
with our regulars here. 

Did you see those farmers drill today? It 
was a sight for sore eyes. 
crooked that you could stand in front of the line 
and see every man. Yes, and then watch our 
regulars drill. Their lines are as straight as a 
mast on one of “our” ships. I’ll bet every colonist 


Their lines were so 


has a different kind of gun, and there’s not one 
that isn’t so rusty that it would take a horse to 
pull the trigger and then it would back-fire so 
that it would knock them across the street.” 

The best way to teach history is to make the 
other fellow live. 

Judging from this boy’s interpretation, did the 
picture make the colonial troops live? 

“Oh, well,” someone says, “we cannot have 
the movies.” More things hath been wrought by 
determination than hath been dreamed of. 

Another splendid plan is the pupil-made mov- 
ing picture show. Have you tried it? If you 
would like to know how to use this plan, write 
to us and we shall be glad to give full directions. 

Combined with these two plans is the drama- 
tization plan. The foundation for this is laid by 
making assignments in units. The unit plan or- 
ganizes the subject and we study it as a whole, 
not as fragments. 

The teacher makes the assignment, perhaps a 
week, or longer as necessity requires. The teach- 
er grades the notebooks and discusses it with the 
class when the assignment will have been com- 
pleted. 


schools ; the teachers are so pressed for time that 


This is an especially fine plan for rural 


the pupils have to study without much help from 
assignments. As the pupils have to do the work 
themselves the unit plan develops self-reliance 
and power. To dramatize every important event 
would be heavy, long drawn out, would fail, thus 
defeating its own purpose. You cannot dramatize 
everything of importance in the Revolutionary 
War, but you can dramatize The Boston Tea 
Party, Paul Revere’s Ride, The Battle of Bunker 
Hill, Washington at Valley Forge, Crossing the 
Delaware, The Coming of Lafayette, Cornwallis 
im a Trap, and The Surrender at Yorktown. 
While the British are stacking their guns on the 
school grounds be sure the British band plays 
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The World Is Turning Upside Down. But ¢j 
all the battles of the Revolutionary War you may 
dramatize none will equal the Battle of King’s 
Mountain. This might be chosen because it was 
the turning point in this war, but its appeal ty 
the children comes from its dramatics, its action 
and the fact that the colonial troops were most) 
farmers fighting with whatever they could find 
using what they had to help win freedom fo 
America. 

For days before the dramatization is given the 
boys will be busy fashioning their arms out oj 
cornstalks, the arms consisting of guns, hatchets 
swords, hoes, axes and pitchforks. Every detai 
of this battle should be carried out as far a 
possible. The dividing of the spoils is thrilling 
And after the full retreat of the British had bee 
accomplished we like to think that these valiant 
mountaineers turned to their native mountains, 
and, with William Tell, exclaimed—“We hold to 
you the hands we first beheld to show they still 
are free!” 

Governor Spotswood’s expedition over the 
Blue Ridge is brimful of interest, given in every 
detail; the boys accompanying the governor; the 
girls later coming into the valley as Scotch-Irish 
from Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps there is no surer way of teaching the 
worth and value of Jackson, of teaching him a 
Lee’s “right arm” as to dramatize his Valley 
Campaign. 

Mark off the spaces representing the moun- 
tains, the four northern armies standing distinc 
Jackson with his loved soldiers—who would fd 
low “Old Jack” anywhere—leading, daring, fight: 
ing, victorious over all four of the northem 
armies, saving the precious valley as the granay 
of the Confederacy then by forced marches joi 
ing.Lee to aid in defense of Richmond agains 
McClellan. O, you history teachers, what a glot 
ous privilege is yours! 

We know full well the value of biography i 
teaching history. This is of special value in thir’, 
fourth and fifth grades. . 

What a feast of birthdays come with ™ 
months of the New Year—Lee and Jackson # 
January, Washington and Lincoln in Februaty 


Surely these excellent opportunities will 
utilized. Children enjoy adventures, dramatt 
stories, biography with action in it; feed thes 
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aterests and there will no longer be dry pages 
attling like corn shucks or long drawn out yawns 
ss the pupil studies history. 

History is easily correlated with many other 
abjects—drawing, reading, literature and espe- 
‘ally geography. Historical facts become fas- 
nating when given geographical explanation ; 
shysiography, climate, soil, waterways, moun- 
Napoleon crossed the 
‘wet ditch” kept him out 


wins all affect history. 


Alps into Italy but the 


i England. 


The Importance of Primary History Stories 


There is a deplorable gap in our course of 


tudy for history. 
a 


We take the children along the trail of Vir- 
ginia and United States history, land them in 
junior high without even a hint that any other 
wntry or nation ever existed and plunge them 
ito the bewilderment of early European history, 
ancient and mediaeval, without even an introduc- 
tin, Certainly they don’t know what it is all 
dbout. No wonder they detest history and hate 
he teacher. Beginning with the fourth grade or 
arlier there should be required history stories of 
ancient and mediaeval history. 


‘ome Episodes of Washington’s Boyhood— 

His First Meeting With Lord Fairfax 
George was living with his mother at Ferry 
fam. The Rappahannock river, broad and 
placid, flowed on the border of the plantation. 
Amile or two back from the river ran the king’s 
iighway. It was a good country road and much 
traveled, 


George was out in the woods with his gun 
ad dog, Link. Resting his heavy game bag, he 
‘at upon a log to listen to the music of the woods. 


He 


mew at once it was a heavy coach swung upon 


H€ soon caught the sound of a vehicle. 


‘avy leather straps. He sensed that something 
inusual was about to happen. Then the caval- 
ale swung into view. First came four negro 
utnders dressed in glittering liveries of gold and 
teen. Then came a handsome coach with its 
‘blazoned crest, drawn by four splendid horses. 
\ postilion rode one of the lead horses while a 


‘vachman held the reins. In the coach sat a mid- 
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dle aged gentleman wearing a diamond hilted 
sword. George shrewdly guessed the name of 
the gentleman. He was the great Earl of Fair- 
fax and he was on his way to “pay his respects” 
to Madam Washington. 


George hurried home to meet his mother’s 
friend. When he was properly dressed he ap- 
peared in the drawing-room and was presented 
to “My Lord Fairfax” by Madam Washington. 
George was glad that he wore his father’s shoe 
buckles and knee buckles, for they were finer 
than the Earl’s. His hair was plaited and tied 
with black ribbon, his waistcoat of white brocade 
satin was made from his mother’s wedding dress. 


Lord Fairfax thought he had never seen so 
noble a boy. While George was surveying his 
land, Lord Fairfax presented him with the 
diamond hilted sword saying, “Never draw it in 
an unworthy cause.” To his dying day George 
treasured the sword and would proudly say, 
“Even as my Lord Fairfax requested.” 


, 


Thus began a friendship between the boy and 
the man. A friendship which had a dominant 
influence upon the life of the Father of his 
Country. 


“Nature made Washington great—but he made 


himself virtuous.” 


Bill and Link 

Bill was a rollicking negro boy who belonged 
to “Marse George” and Link was “our dawg” as 
Bill proudly called him. Bill was a lazy young 
rascal who would not work for anyone except 
“Marse George ;” though his mammy laid on the 
hickory thick and fast Bill would lie prone on 
the ground and refuse to budge until “Marse 
George” gave the order. 

One day at Ferry Farm Bill heard that “Mr. 
\Washington” was going to work for Lord Fair- 
fax. Immediately the sun and the moon dark- 
ened for Bill. He fell on the ground and vowed 
he would jump in “de ribber” and drown him- 
self unless he could go too. 

When given permission to attend his beloved 
‘“‘Marse George” he capered all over the place 
and worked hard for about two hours. 

Of course Link was not left behind. 
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Financing Extra-Curricular Activities in the Large High School 


By J. D. RIDDICK, Danville 


Sa basis for a discussion of this subject, 
A it seems best to find out first what is being 
done in the large high schools in Virginia 
at present. In order to get this information, a 
questionnaire was prepared and sent to the large 
high schools of the State. In this questionnaire 
an attempt was made to get the total amount 
spent in the different phases of extra-curricular 
activities, together with the methods of raising 
this money. The questions asked were as follows: 
Total cost of athletics. 
Amount raised from student tickets. 
Amount raised from gate receipts. 
Amount received from guarantees. 
Amount received from school board. 
Amount raised by other means, with the nature 
of means. 
Similar questions were asked relative to the 
financing of the newspaper, magazine, annual, 
orchestra, band, glee club, dramatics, commence- 
ment expenses, jewelry, literary contests, con- 
Clubs and 
subject societies are not included in this report. 
The method of determining the schools tu 
which these questionnaires were sent was that 


ventions, and association meetings. 


of accepting the schools which are listed as 
“A” schools by the Virginia High School Liter- 
ary and Athletic League. On this basis of selec- 
tion the questionnaires were sent to the princi- 
pals of the high schools in the following cities: 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Salem, and 
Danville. All nine principals replied, although 
two were unable to give the information that was 
requested. The figures that are used, therefore, 
will be based upon reports from Maury, Wood- 
row Wilson, Newport News, Petersburg, Lynch- 
burg, Roanoke, and George Washington high 
schools. These figures are not entirely accurate 
but approximate the facts sufficiently for use in 
this discussion. 

The total expenditures for all extra-curricular 
in these seven schools 
amounted last year to $78,391, ranging from 
$5,529 in one school to $16,781 in another. The 
average was approximately $11,200. The per 


activities listed above 


student cost of these activities, based on the ep. 
rolment as given in the 1928 report of the South. 
ern Association, was $10.30. This, also, had, 
wide range, varying from $7.20 in one school to 
$18.10 in another. Enrolment seemed to haye 
some bearing on this, but, apparently, was not 
the controlling factor. 

The greatest expenditure, as was to be e.- 
pected, was for athletics, which in the seven 
schools amounted to $34,714. The range here 
was from $2,500 in the lowest to $8,700 in the 
highest, with an average of $4,959. Enrolment 
seemed to have a rather direct bearing on the 
amount of money available for this activity, 
Student ticket sales amounted 'to $4,112, a rela- 
tively small amount from this source when the 
fact is considered that there were 7,594 students 
in these schools. This gives a per student cost 
of $ .54 for all athletic contests, which is very 
significant, if it indicates student interest in ath- 
letics. However, the conclusion is that the sale 
of student tickets is not generally stressed and 
that students contributed largely to the $22,776 
which was listed as being raised from gate 
receipts. An amount of $6,779 was received 
from other schools in the form of guarantees. 
The school boards contributed $1,227, while 
$233 was listed as being raised from public sub- 
scription. Minstrels raised $488 and _ school 
stores added $300. 

The publications came next in the amount of 
expenditures. In the seven schools, there were 
five newspapers, four annuals, and four magz- 
zines, which cost $26,004. The four annuals cost 
$10,200, the five newspapers cost $7,950, and the 
cost of the four magazines amounted to $7,854. 
The variation in cost was from $1,300 to $1, 
for newspapers, $834 to $3,344 for magazines, 
and $1,025 to $3,350 for annuals. Advertise: 
ments and subscriptions were the big methods 
used in raising these amounts, $9,273 being raised 
by means of advertisements, while subscribers 
contributed $9,059. Other methods with the 
amounts raised were as follows: $400 was cot 
tributed by school boards; $375 came from 
donations ; $746 was raised by means of shows, 
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slays, movies, etc. ; senior classes gave $3,745; 
ad clubs and organizations added $2,073. 
Orchestras, bands, and glee clubs were financed 
aln Only a small 
gnount was reported as being raised by these 


jost entirely by school boards, 


organizations themselves. Civic clubs were re- 


ported in several instances as contributing to 
these activities. 

The total cost of dramatics was $2,426, which 
yas raised entirely from door receipts. This 
was an average of only $346 per school, which 
gems to indicate that money raised by this means 
was spent for other purposes. 

Invitations and commencement expenses 
amounted to $6,231, with the major portion of 
this amount It was not clear 
whether caps and gowns were included or not 
inevery case. The school boards were listed as 
ing responsible for most of the commencement 


for invitations. 


«penses proper, but in most cases the exact 
amounts were not given. 

The cost of jewelry amounted to $6,493, 
which, of course, was borne entirely by students. 

The amounts listed for contests, conventions, 
ad association meetings amounted to $1,175. 
Since one of the smaller schools reported $700 
yent for this purpose, the conclusion drawn was 
that complete figures were not available under 
this head or were reported under other heads. 
Of the $1,175, students contributed $400, school 
bards $300, and school organizations $475. 

The demand for efficiency in educational af- 
lars, together with the necessity for a more ef- 
fective organization of extra-curricular activi- 
tis, has brought with it a demand that these 
tivities and their finances be handled on a 
sound business basis. The chief value of a sound 
lusiness organization is its effect upon these ac- 
lwities themselves. In many schools each or- 
ganization handles its finances as it chooses. 
there is no correlation of finance or of activities. 
McKown in his book, “Extra-curricular Activi- 

“Desirable results in the financing 
of extra-curricular activities are possible only 
when the system guarantees a uniformity in the 
nding of funds. By being in the hands of a 
interested in the 
*hool at large and not in specific activities only, 


lies,” says: 


tntral committee which is 
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over-emphasis and too generous support on the 
one hand and under-emphasis and lack of sup- 
port on the other will be avoided.” The prompt- 
ness with which the questionnaires were returned 
by most of the principals, together with the ac- 
curate and detailed information given, would 
lead to the conclusion that the business organiza- 
tions were good in the schools covered in this 
report. However, no information was obtained 
to show just how much centralization of control 
there is or how well the activities are articulated. 
The conclusion, based on a study of the amounts 
spent by the various activities, was that the 
amount of money spent by each activity was in 
proportion to the appeal of the activity to its 
sources of revenue without regard to the inherent 
value of the activity itself. 

All legitimate sources of revenue, with one 
exception, seemed to have been used to the fullest 
extent. There was no evidence of the use of 
lotteries, tag days, and other methods of raising 
money which are generally condemned as un- 
sound and undignified and which tend to cheapen 
rather than to build up these activities. 

The source of revenue which is not generally 
in use is the school board. Of the $78,391 spent 
for extra-curricular activities last year, only 
$1,877 was listed as being contributed by school 
boards, and $1,100 of this amount was given by 
one board. Quoting again from McKown: “If 
these activities are of value they are worth spend- 
ing taxes for. School boards are doing this more 
and more, by giving them places in the schedule ; 
by allowing teachers time for the handling of 
them; by appointing directors for them; and by 
buying equipment for them. The next step will 
be the subsidizing of them by the board so that 
all the uncertain and undesirable methods of try- 
ing to support them may be abolished. Such a 
procedure will do at least two things: First, it 
will add to the dignity and importance of such 
activities, and second, because school money is 
being put into them it will mean that more 
definite and tangible results will be demanded. 
Small fees might still be charged but the main 
bill would not be paid by a collection of small 
moneys raised in all sorts of ways and from all 
sorts of sources.” McKown says further: “It 
will be a great, great day for interscholastic rela- 
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tions, as well as for secondary education in gen- 
eral, when school boards subsidize athletics and 


charge a nominal fee (or none at all) for admis- 


sion to these contests. This will remove the main 
demand for a winning team. Teams will win and 
lose, but finances will no longer dominate.” 

All principals and supervisors know that the 
strain of raising that $78,391 has in a number of 
cases overshadowed entirely the real work of 
many of the activities. My own school, for ex- 
ample, was upset recently for two weeks by the 
efforts of the Press Club to raise money for the 


financing of our two publications. The task of 
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advertising, of selling tickets, of creating ¢p. 
thusiasm, etc. was a burden on teachers an 
pupils alike. False values necessarily were se 
up. The energy and enthusiasm of the sponsors 
of the publications were dissipated and _ thei 
main purpose side-tracked. The publications 
were cheapened, and I am convinced that we paid 
dearly in many other ways for the money that 
Others have had 
similar experiences, and I believe that many of 
our problems can and should be solved by the 
subsidizing of extra-curricular activities by our 


we felt it necessary to raise. 


school boards. 


Unit of Instruction on Early Settlement of Virginia 


By HANNAH N. LEWIS, Norfolk 


Fourth Grade. Time: Three Weeks. 


1, Outcomes. 
A. Generalizations, 

1. Men came to Virginia for many reasons. 

2. The people developed ways of living to meet 
conditions of the new country. 

3. Certain outstanding men affected the estab- 
lishment of Virginia. 

3. Appreciations and Attitudes. 

1.A realization of struggle to found Virginia. 

2. A feeling of cause and effect in history. 

3. A realization of how much geography in- 
fluences living conditions. 

4.A realization that leaders can help shape 
history. 

C. Related Abilities and Skills. 

1. To use reference books. 

2. To pick core of paragraph or picture. 

3. To write several forms of composition. 

4.To make a picture of an idea. 

D. Minimum Essentials. 

1. Dates: 1607; 1619. 

2. People: Dale; Virginia Dare; 
Indians; Pocahontas; Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Captain John Smith; Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen. 

3. Places: England; Roanoke Island; Virginia 
—Cape Charles, Cape Henry, James River, 


Governor 


Jamestown. 


4. Terms: adventure, colony, papoose, mas- 
sacre, plantation, settlement, tobacco, wig- 
wam. (The words are pronounced and 

meanings stressed. Spelling mastery is not 

the only aim.) 

II. Jobs. 

A. Required. 

1. ind some reasons for England’s claim on 
North America. 

. Tell the story of Virginia Dare with an 
imaginary ending. 

. Find the paragraph telling the reasons the 
Ienglishmen came over. (Wayland’s History 
of Virginia, Chapter II.) 

. Trace on the map the route of the English- 
men from England to Jamestown in 160/. 

. Why did the white people settle at James 
town? Why did so many die? (Use pic 
tures of topography of region; maps; pages 
7 and 10 in “Our Virginia.’ ) 

. How does it happen that Norfolk today 's 
so much bigger and more important than 
Jamestown? (Pages 95, 96 in “Our Vir 
ginia”; pages 37, 22, 23, in same book.) 
. Pretend you are an English boy or girl who 
has come to Virginia and write a letter 
one of your playmates telling him about the 
Indians. (Pages 1-3, “Our Virginia,” Early 
American Stories, Indian fairy tales, pit 

tures, exhibits. ) 
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g Show how tobacco changed the lives of the 
colonists. (Pictures and Wayland, pages 
46-54.) 
B. Optional. 
|. Take the trip up the James River and show 
by a picture what you found. (Page 97, 
“Our Virginia,” pictures.) 
2,Make a picture of one of the things that 
happened in 1619, “The Red Letter Year” 
(Wayland, pages 37-45.) 


and tell its story. 


3, Make a list of leaders who helped Virginia. 
4, Make a poem about the adventures of one of 


the leaders. Illustrate the poem. 
(lI. Assimilative Material. 
A, Pictures. 
|. Historical places, people, events in early Vir- 
ginia. 
2. Indian life. 
3.England, people of the time, ships, etc. 
4,Geographical: level lands, deep forests, 
rivers, harbors, soil, etc. 
B. Maps. 
|. World. 2. Individual outline maps to fill in. 
3. Political, physical and rainfall maps of Eng- 
land, Virginia and Atlantic Coast. 
C. Reading Matter. 
|. Stories and poems written by previous classes. 
2.Magazine and newspaper clippings. 
3. Books. 
a. Blaisdell and Ball, “Short Stories from 
American History,” Ginn & Co., 1905. 
b.Gordy, W. F., “Stories of Early Ameri- 
can History,” Scribner, 1926. 
c. Smith, Erlich, “Our Virginia,” State Pub- 
lishing Co. 
d. Sydenstricker and Burger, “School His- 
tory of Virginia,” Dulaney-Boatwright 
Co., Lynchburg, 1914. 
e. Tappan, “American 
Houghton Mifflin. 
f. Wayland, J. W., “A History of Virginia 
for Boys and Girls,” Macmillan, 1926. 
g. Wayland, J. W., “Art Folio of the Shen- 
andoah Valley,” McClure Co., 1924. 
h. Wilson, “Indian Hero Tales,” American 
Book Co. 


U, Experiences. 


History Stories,” 


3. Lectures. 
4, Dramatizations. 


1. Excursions. 
2. Interviews. 


THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


ARBITERS OF OUR SOCIAL DESTINY 
From Extension Division, University of Virginia 


Teachers are mastering the technic of class- 
room procedure more rapidly than they are as- 
suming the responsibility of educational states- 
manship. . 

In an agricultural State like Virginia where, 
according to census figures, probably half the 
natives of a county may be expected to spend 
their lives in the same county, a study of the 
child’s immediate environment, of the institutions 
and processes with which he comes into daily 
contact constitutes a subject alive with interest 
and replete with practical values that make for 
effective citizenship. 

There has developed in Virginia, through the 
co-operation of responsive teachers and school 
officials, an original method of studying the local 
county which is being accepted by educators as 
a contribution to the enrichment of the school 
curriculum. At the request of local school 
boards, county geography supplements are pre- 
pared for use as textbooks in local history, 
geography and government. Such supplements 
have already been compiled for 21 counties: 
Dinwiddie 
Fairfax 
Fauquier 
Henry 
Loudoun 
Lunenburg 


(practically 
complete) 


Albemarle 
Alleghany 
3edford 
(practically 
complete) 
Brunswick 
Campbell 
Charlotte 
Dickenson 


Middlesex 
Nelson 
Northampton 
Pittsylvania 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah 
Southampton 
Wise 


Additional studies are being prepared and 
other counties will be included as rapidly as funds 
permit and local interest justifies. 

Readers of the Virginia Journal may obtain 
full information concerning the preparation of 
geography supplements by sending this notice or 
a postal card request to the School of Rural 
Social Economics or the Extension Department, 
University, Virginia. 
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LIVING AND LEARNING AND TEACHING 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


ODERWN education is emphasizing these 
M three terms today—living, learning, 

teaching. We are just beginning to 
appreciate the fact that learning is the outcome 
of living. In the colonial home the boy learned 
many useful things as he lived. These informal 
learnings were the outcomes of his living and 
constituted a large part of his education. He 
learned, for instance, how to manage a team of 
horses, how to feed and curry them, how to 
harness them, how to hitch them to a wagon, 
then how to drive the team and to make large 
use of the wagon. He learned how to cut wood, 
to build fires, to milk cows, to plow, to plant 
seed, to cultivate plants, to grub, to hunt, and to 
do many other useful things too numerous to 
be mentioned. The girl learned how to cook, to 
set the table, to wash dishes, to spin, to weave, 
to make aprons and dresses, to quilt, to make 
molasses and sugar, to knit, to crochet, and many 
other useful arts. Children in colonial homes 
learned as they lived. They shared responsibility, 
made real contributions to farm and home life, 
and took part in the thinking and planning of 
their elders. As they lived they developed in- 
dependence, self-reliance, dependability, initia- 
tive, judgment ; formed habits of industry, ideals 
of democracy, attitudes favorable toward home, 
church, and State. 

But our rural home has changed. It is no 
longer used as a school, a place for living and 
learning. Many of the activities mentioned above 
are lost arts. The school must take its place as 
an educative agency. It must be made a place 
of living and learning just as the colonial home 
was. The more nearly we can make school life 
real life, the more effective and economical will 
be the learning. 

Mossman’s Teaching and Learning in the 
Elementary School emphasizes a new philosophy 
of education. It regards the school as an example 
of group living in which the child learns as he 


lives. A few quotations from this book will give 
the reader control of the idea: 

1. “The teacher should plan to begin her schoo] 
in a way that will best further the setting up 
of a program of learning in group living. 

2. “A school, then, is a type of group living 
provided by society which implies possible learn- 
ings not available in any other form of group 
living. 

3. “At any given time we may say that ina 
real sense an individual is the sum total of his 
learnings (formal and informal) up to that time. 
His character gets its significance through his 
knowledges, skills, habits, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations. 

4. “Can the teacher seize upon the realities of 
the school or classroom and so organize the daily 
living in school so that valuable learnings result? 
Can a school be a place where children learn in 
the process of living? 

5. “In a program of living and learning, the 
environment, the child’s tendencies, the curric- 
ulum, the teacher, and group living are the edu- 
cative factors. 

6. “The essentials of group living are group 
consciousness, common objectives, freedom and 
responsibility in initiating activity, a program of 
living, a co-operative method of living, guidance, 
and provision for individuality.” 

These quotations give the main idea of the 
book and reflect one of the strongest tendencies 
of modern education. Learning is the outcome 
of living. The teacher’s part is to guide, to stim- 
Her main 
function is to organize the school into a program 
of group living in which the children take part, 
plan and execute, initiate, form judgments, share 
responsibility, gather knowledges, form habits, 
and develop appreciations. Children are active 
We must educate them while they 
play and while they work. 

School living must be made real, life-like. To 


ulate, to encourage, and to direct. 


by nature. 
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jay a recitation is coming to mean a “‘time when 
he children work together, usually under the 
guidance of the teacher to accomplish that which 
an be accomplished better when working to- 
gether than when working separately.” 

The old rural school was autocratic, not demo- 


atic. ‘The teacher ruled by force of will, or 
by the rod; the pupils obeyed through fear. The 
eacher’s will was pitted against the group will 


of the school. It was largely a process of 
‘keeping school and keeping order.” It was any- 
thing else but a social situation, or a form of 


happy group living. 
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The objective of the old school was the mas- 
tery of facts in a single textbook without giving 
much attention to organization, relationship, or 
use. The modern rural school is a place for 
learning by means of well organized group living. 

In the old school youth was considered a prep- 
aration for life; in the new school youth is con- 
sidered a part of life. We are attaching so much 
importance to learning today that the United 
States is spending about two and a quarter bil- 
lions of dollars annually to employ about eight 
hundred and fifty thousand teachers to help about 
twenty five millions of children to live and learn. 





State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Changes in Regulations Governing the 
Certification of Teachers 

In the January, 1930, issue, Regulations Gov- 
ening the Certification of Teachers, the follow- 
ing changes are made: 

Collegiate Certificate—The Collegiate cer- 
tificate, issued to individuals who hold the bac- 
calaureate degree from a standard teachers’ col- 
kge, arts college or technical college, which was 
formerly issued for a period of seven years, is 
now issued for a period of four years only and 
is non-renewable. It may be converted to the 
Collegiate Professional certificate on presentation 
of evidence of three years’ successful teaching 
experience and the appropriate credits in educa- 
tion or teacher-training subjects. 

Collegiate certificates, issued under former 
regulations for a period of seven years, are sub- 
ject to renewal as Collegiate certificates for a 
period of seven years. 

Special Certificate—The Special or Junior 
Collegiate certificate, formerly issued on com- 
jletion of thirty college session hours’ work, has 
teen discontinued. For the present Special cer- 
lificates in art, music, and commercial branches 
will be continued. 

The Normal Professional certificate issued on 
the basis of completion of the prescribed two- 
year course of study in a standard normal school 
‘teachers’ college was formerly granted for ten 
years and renewable for a like period. This 
‘ertificate is now issued for five years. 


Normal Professional certificates issued for ten 
years, now in force, are subject to renewal for 
ten-year periods. 

The Elementary certificate issued on comple- 
tion of one year’s residence work in a standard 
teacher-training institution will be issued under 
the following conditions: 

Elementary certificates issued as of July 1, 
1930, shall be granted as two-year non-renewable 
certificates ; those issued as of July 1, 1931, as 
one-year non-renewable certificates. After 1931 
the Elementary certificate shall not be issued to 
incoming teachers. 

Elementary certificates issued on or prior to 
July 1, 1929, are subject to renewal for six years. 
Certificates issued on or after July 1, 1930, to ap- 
plicants who have never taught shall be valid for 
the term fixed for the certificate, but may not 
be renewed except on presentation of credits re- 
quired for a higher grade of certificate. 

Holders of First Grade certificates or Provi- 
sional Elementary certificates may be allowed 
until July 1, 1931, to complete the requirements 
for the Elementary certificate, and on comple- 
tion of the requirements shall be granted six- 
year certificates. 

Those interested in securing further informa- 
tion concerning the certification of teachers 
should apply to State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, for a copy of Regulations 
Governing the Certification of Teachers in 
Virginia. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1930 


District A 


CAROLINE: President, Miss L. C. Maben, Bowling 
Green; Vice President, W. N. Sheppard, Penola; Secre- 
tary-lreasurer, Mary Henshaw, Bowling Green. 

Essex: President, Juliet R. Ware, Dunnsville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Imogene Ellis, Lloyds. 

Kinc Georce: President, Mrs. C. I. Williams, King 
George; Vice President, Miss A. S. Wilkins, Owens; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Kate Owens, Shiloh. 

LANCASTER: President, Eldon Christopher, Kilmar- 
nock; Vice President, B, Hilliard, White Stone; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Lillian Stoneham, Mollusk. 

MippL_esex: No report. 

NorTHUMBERLAND: President, R. J. Jones, Callao; 
Vice President, J. K. McFarland, Burgess Store; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. Lee Clark, Reedville. 

RicuMonp: President, J. B. VanPelt, Sharps; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, R. B. Gill, Warsaw. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: G. Barnum, R. F, D. 1, 
Fredericksburg ; Vice President, Henry Reynolds, Margo; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Leroy Hilldrup, Spotsylvania. 

Starrorp: President, Mrs. Beatrice Franklin, 
ville; Vice President, Mary Cloe, Shackletts; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Eloise Schooler, Stafford. 

WESTMORELAND: President, Alfred L. Wingo, Mont- 
ross; Vice President, R. E. Reid, Hague; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James J. Williams, Colonial Beach. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Ethel Nash, Fredericks- 
burg; Secretary, Mary Mapp, Fredericksburg; Treasurer, 
Pauline McGee, I’redericksburg. 


President, E. 


Rose- 


District B 

Accomac: President, L. W. Nock, Bloxom; Vice 
President, Reade Onley, New Church; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Illa W. Gillette, Temperanceville. 

Evizagetu City: President, C. A. Lindsay, Hampton; 
Vice President, Roy FE. Kyle, Phoebus; Secretary, Mary 
Hess, Hampton; Treasurer, Mayme Flliott, R. F. D. 3, 
Hampton. 

GioucestER: No local association. 

Iste or Wicut: President, James S. Duff, Smith- 
field: Vice President, M. C. Burcher, Isle of Wight; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Kathryne Langhorn, Smithfield. 

MatHews: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
Vice President, A. R. Williams, Mathews; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia Pugh, Mathews. 

NANSEMOND: President, W. J. Jones, 
Vice President, Sallie Eggleston, R. F. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Powell, Holland. 

NorTHAMPTON: President, William Lawson, East- 
ville; Vice President, A. S. DeHaven, Cape Charles; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Freda Bingham, Fastville. 

SoUTHAMPTON: President, C. G. Johnson, Capron; 
Vice President, W. R. Emmons, Boykins; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Banie Walden, Franklin. 


Whaleyville ; 
Suffolk ; 


Warwick: President, Mrs. T. H. Geddy, Hilton 
Village; Vice President, Miss F. Williamson, Denbigh; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie M. Kellam, Morrison. 

York: President, I. J. Stanley, Jeffs; Vice President, 
Linwood Lawson, Odd; Secretary-Treasurer, William 
Moore, Poquoson. 

Newport News: President, Anne V. Parker, St. 
Dennis Apts., Newport News; Vice President, Ethel 
Taylor, P. O. Box 463, Newport News; Secretary, Sue 
Kelly, 327 LaSalle Ave., Hampton; Corresponding See- 
retary, Elsie Wilson, 641 29th Street, Newport News: 
Treasurer, Genevieve Burke, The Shirley Apts., Newport 
News. 

SuFFOLK: President, Marjorie Rhodes, 222 Clay 
Street, Suffolk; Vice President, Nannie Birdsong, Sara- 
toga Street, Suffolk; Secretary-JTreasurer, Helen Truitt, 
214 Cedar Street, Suffolk. 


Dictrict C 
CHARLES City, JAMES City AND New Kent: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Doub, Toano; Vice President, Mrs. L. M. 
Southall, Quinton; Secretary-Treasurer, Louise Williams, 
Toano. 
S. H. Green, Chester; 
A. Pearman, Chester; Secretary, 


CHESTERFIELD: President, E. 
Vice President, Mrs. C. 
James I. Wood, Moseley; Treasurer, F. 
Midlothian. 

GoocHLAND: President, Amanda Pitts, Elk Hill; Vice 
President, I, S. Driscoll, Goochland; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Margaret E. Metcalfe, Elk Hill. 

President, G. P. Compton, Ashland; Vice 


D. Thompson, 


HANOVER: 
President, Mary Corson, Rockville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, Mrs. W. F. Bernheisel, Route 5, 
Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss L. M. Evans, 
2337 West Grace Street, Richmond. 

KING AND QUEEN: President, Douglas S. Mitchell, 
Walkerton; Vice President, William Hall, Shanghai; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. W. B. Cluverius, Jr., Little 
Plymouth. 

King WititAM: President, Phyllis Hughes, West 
Point; Vice President, Elsie Edwards, Palls; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Agnes Wells, Sweet Hall. 

RicHMonp City: President, W. H. Deierhoi, Robert 
Fulton School, Richmond; Vice President, Mary Ann 
West, 2418-A Stuart Avenue, Richmond; Secretary, 
Mrs. M. H. Forbes, Binford, Jr. High School, Richmond; 
Treasurer, I. Blanche Thruston, 10 North Colonial 
Avenue, Richmond. 


WILLIAMSBURG: No local association. 


District D 


AMELIA: President, Mrs. Mattie S. Borron, Amelia; 
Vice President, Edythe Jenkins, Jetersville; Secretary 
Treasurer, Emma Allen, Ammon. 


3RUNSWICK: President, Mrs. T, R. Witten, Brodnax; 
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ve President, Mrs. A. S. Harrison, Alberta; Secretary, 
wile Keeton, Alberta; Treasurer, Lillian Lashley, 


awrencey ille. 


‘UMBERLAND: President, Walter W. Rowell, Jr., 


wtersville; Vice President, J. A. Stanley, Cumberland ; 
seretary- | reasurer, Annie Alvis, Farmville. 


pinwipplE: President, T. T. Atkinson, McKenney ; 
» President, L. H. Griffin, Ford; Secretary, Emmie 
ite, McKenney; Treasurer, Mrs. Mayo Reames, 


iepron, 


LE—TOWN OF EmportA: President, Mrs. B. 
Walker, Emporia; Vice President, Mrs. J. P. Hard- 
» North Emporia; Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Holt 


Scott, Emporia. 


NENBURG: President, L. C. Whaley, Victoria; Vice 


sident, L. W. Morton, Kenbridge; Secretary-Treas- 
ver, Fannie R. Phelps, Victoria. 


mrowAY: President, A. R. Marshall, Burkeville; 
e President, Agnes Epes, Blackstone; Secretary- 


rasurer, Sallie Barrow, Blackstone. 


PowHATAN: President, J. T. Walker, Jr., Powhatan; 


‘eretary-Treasurer, Edith Gills, Powhatan. 


PRINCE EpwaArp: President, Mrs. Nora Lancaster, 


amville; Vice President, Mrs. David C. Wilson, 


ampden-Sidney; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Alice M. 


traw, Prospect. 


Prince GEORGE: President, Belle Webb, General De- 
ey, Petersburg; Vice President, Mrs. O. S. Williams, 
sputanta; Secretary-Treasurer, Fannye Perkins, 525 
fax Street, Petersburg. 

Surry: President, C. T. Roach, Dendron; Vice 


resident, Miss M. A, Savedge, Surry; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Salabel McAllister, Surry. 


Sussex: President, Emmett C. Harrison, Stony 


reek; Vice President, E. M. Estes, Wakefield; Secre- 
ty, Fannye Booth, Waverly; Treasurer, J. L. Francis, 


akefield. 

HopeweLL: President, Virginia Wilson, 305 Brown 

enue, Hopewell; Vice President, Lillian Elliott, City 
Inn, Hopewell; Secretary, Lucile Woody, City 

nt Inn, Hopewell; Treasurer, Mrs. Gordon Rice, 

| North Third Avenue, Hopewell. 

PererssurG: President, Jane H. Cabaniss, 121 N. 


farket Street, Petersburg; Vice President, Vida Mur- 


¢, 205 S. Sycamore Street, Petersburg; Secretary- 
rasurer, Neal D. Oliver, 105 Shore Street, Petersburg. 


District E 


1ARLOTTI President, Mrs. Elizabeth Lee Priddy, 


‘ysville; Vice President, Estelle Price, Madisonville ; 


retary-Treasurer, L, C. Shepard, Charlotte Court- 


Ise 


FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 


‘eretary, Mrs. A. F. Newbill, Boone Mill; Treasurer, 


we Turner, Wirtz. 

Hauirax: President, N. E. Bedinger, News Ferry; 
¢ President, J. H. Rowan, Clover; Secretary, Mary 
Barksdale, Halifax; Treasurer, Louise Wilder, South 
ston, 


Henry: President, Mrs, E. G. Penn, Martinsville; 
Vice President, Charles D. Moore, Spencer; Secretary, 
Hilda Marshall, Martinsville; Treasurer, R. W. Caldwell, 
Martinsville. 

MECKLENBURG: President, V. J. Love, Clarskville; 
Vice President, Byron T. Rees, Chase City; Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. B. Green, Boydton. 

Patrick: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mabel Clark, Stuart; Secretary-reasurer, 
Mrs. E. May Brammer, Stuart. 

PitTsyLVANIA: President, J. I. Brooks, Callands; Vice 
President, E. W. Paylor, Wenonda; Secretary-Treasurer, 
George W. Jones, R. 3, Chatham. 

DANVILLE: President, Mrs. Myrtle P. Grady, 1020 N. 
Main Street, Danville; Vice President, Janie Moore, 185 
S. Main Street, Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, Gladys 
Poe, 131 N. Ridge Street, Danville. 


District F 


ALLEGHANY: President, R. J. Costen, Covington; 
Vice President, W. R. Beazley, Blue Spring Run; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Murl Liston, Covington. 

AMHERST: President, F. C. Drummond, Madison 
Heights; Vice President, D. R. Hutcherson, Amherst; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Curtis Story, Sweet Briar. 

AppoMATTOX: President, R. W. Wilkins, Appomattox ; 
Vice President, Virginia Harvey, Vera; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Helen Dickerson, Spout Spring. 

3eEpFORD: President, J. L. Borden, Bedford; Vice Pres- 
ident, Melvin Oakes, Forest; Secretary-Treasurer, Eliza 
Stickley, Bedford. 

Borerourt: President, Joseph W. Stone, Buchanan; 
Vice President, William B. Marks, Fincastle; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rebekah Peck, Fincastle. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, Carlton C. Jenkins, Curds- 
ville; Vice President, Lawrence Trice, Buckingham; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Pitts, Arvonia. 

CAMPBELL: President, Rosa Gilliam, Naruna; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, L. Mae Brandt, Gladys. 

Rockprince: President, Henrietta C. Dunlap, Lexing- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer, Florence A. Myers, Lexington. 

3UENA Vista: President, I’. W. Kling, Buena Vista; 
Vice President, L. Mann, Buena Vista; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Essie Glass, Buena Vista. 

Ciirton Force: President, W. W. Rowan, Clifton 
Forge; Vice President, Mrs. Willie Wilkinson, Clifton 
Forge; Secretary-Treasurer, Grace V. Reynolds, Clifton 
Forge. 

Lyncnpurc: President, L. H. McCue, Jr., E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg; Vice President, Mrs. 
L. B. Waters, John Wyatt School, Lynchburg; Secretary, 
Virginia Jackson, West End School, Lynchburg; Treas- 
urer, E. F. Burmahln, EF. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg. 

District G 


Aucusta: President, J. D. Kramer, Stuarts Draft; 
Vice President, N. H. Moody, Middlebrook; Secretary, 
Frank Rolston, Craigsville; Treasurer, O. S. Crute, 
Spottswood. 

BatH: President, Walter L. Hodnett, Hot Springs; 
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Vice President, Florence Jarratt, Hot Springs; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frank P. Cline, Hot Springs. 

CLARKE: President, Rose McDonald, Berryville; Vice 
President, Eva Massey, White Post; Secretary, Mary 
Thompson, White Post; ‘Treasurer, Frances Wolfe, 
Jerryville. 

FREDERICK: President, D. F. Kern, Gore; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Louise Greenawalt, Winchester. 

HiGHLAND: President, M. M. Folks, Monterey; Vice 
President, C. H. Smith, McDowell; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. J. Swecker, Route 1, Monterey. 

Pace: President, G, S. Blanton, Shenandoah; Vice 
President, H. E. Wakeman, Stanley; Secretary, Mrs. 
Elsie Judy, Stanley; Treasurer, Murray Corder, Riley- 
ville. 

RocKINGHAM: President, Myers, R. F. D., 
Harrisonburg; Vice President, Earl Zigler, Broadway ; 
sridgewater; Treasurer, J. W. 


Ralph 


Secretary, Cora C. Click, 
Boitnott, Timberville. 

SHENANDOAH: President Milton C. Hollingsworth, 
Woodstock; Vice President, Edna Hoover, Woodstock ; 
Secretary, G. W. Garner, Strasburg; Treasurer, F. A. 
Burkett, Quicksburg. 

WarrEN: President, Nellie Henson, Front Royal; 
Vice President, Mrs. C. E. Burke, Reliance; Secretary 
Treasurer, Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

Harrisonsurc: President, W. H. Keister, Harrison- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Callie Hyatt, 239 Campbell 
Street, Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, Gladys Oliver, 505 W. Fred 
erick Street, Staunton; Vice President, Jacqueline Rol- 
ston, 320 N. New Street, Staunton; Secretary, Isla B. 
Eastham, 10 Bagby Street, Staunton; Treasurer, Miss 
Lewis Goodloe, 103 Church Street, Staunton. 

WINCHESTER: President, E. P. Browning, Winchester ; 
Vice President, Edith Light, Winchester; Secretary, R. L. 
Stickel, Winchester; Treasurer, Mrs. Gertrude Peery, 
Winchester. 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, C. M. Richmond, Cherrydale ; 
Vice President, Dolly Smith, 119 8th Street, S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Secretary, Clara Kaufman, 3532 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Elsie B. Ellis, Cherrydale. 

Cuperer: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Mabel 
Burton, Culpeper; Treasurer, Miss Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FairFAXx: President, L. Dorothy Otley, Braddock 
Heights, Alexandria; Vice President, Nancy Edwards, 
Herndon; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Barksdale, Falls 
Church. 

Fauquier: No report. 

Loupoun: President, J. F. Harrison, Round Hill; Vice 
President, A. O. Hutton, Unison, mail Round Hill; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Isabel P. Goode, Aldie. 

PrincE WILLIAM: President, Elizabeth Vaughan, 
Woodbridge; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth P. Smith, 
Manassas. 
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RAPPAHANNOCK: President, H. B. Winfrey, Sperry. 
ville; Vice President, R. Worth Peters, Washington: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Winfrey, Sperryville. 
ALEXANDRIA: President, Mrs. Pearle Ranow, 705 18¢h 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Vice President, C 9 
Strader, No. 9 Rosemont, Alexandria; Secretary. 
Treasurer, 1900 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 


District I 


President, H. H. Bruce, Bland; Vice Presj. 
dent, Joe L. Kincheloe, Bland; Secretary-Treasurer, P, E 
Goodman, Rocky Gap. 

President, L. S. Payne, Coal Creek; Sec. 
retary- Treasurer, Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville. 


BLAND: 


CARROLL: 


Craic: President, G. C. Farmer, Route 1, Sinking 
Creek; Vice President, H. T. Huffman, Craig Healing 
Springs; Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Canode, Craig 
Healing Springs. 

FLoyp: President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Vice Presi- 
dent, W. M. Weddle, Check; Secretary-Treasurer, Nell 
Dickerson, Willis. 

Gites: President, R. H. Farrier, Newport; Secretary- 
l'reasurer, Mrs. Frank B. Miller, Pearisburg. 

Grayson: President, B. C. Rhudy, Fries; Vice Presi- 
dent, Anne Osborne, Elk Creek; Secretary-Treasurer, 
R. J. Rudolph, Independence. 

MONTGOMERY: President, Mary Allen, Christiansburg; 
Vice President, Tignor, Blacksburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. E. Moseley, R. F. D., East Radford. 

PuLaskI: President, Blanche Green, Pulaski; Vice 
President, Frank Jordan, Dublin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. W, W. Carson, Box 1027, Pulaski. 

ROANOKE: President, J. H. Snapp, Salem; Vice Presi- 
dent, Margaret Tucker, Salem; Secretary, Frances 
Burnette, Vinton; Treasurer, Mrs. Julia Chapman, Route 
3, Roanoke. 

SmyTH: President, Mrs. S. F. Gollehon, Adwolf, 
Mail Seven Mile Ford; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. 
Hurt, Marion. 

WASHINGTON: President, R. H. Snodgrass, Lodi; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gertrude Hillenberg, Abingdon. 

WytTHE: President, Charles B. Vause, Ivanhoe; Vice 
President, Mrs. G. W. Spiggle, Wytheville; Secretary, 
Katherine Baldock, Wytheville; Treasurer, John C. 
Moore, Wytheville. 

BrisToL: President, Odelle Huff, 101 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Bristol, Tennessee; Vice President, Hazel 
3ramm, 321 Lindwood Street, Bristol, Tennessee; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Annie Aaron, 603 Moore Street, Bristol 
Virginia. 

Raprorp: President, Blanche Daniel, East Radford; 
Vice President, Mrs. Katherine Lawford, Fast Radford; 
Secretary, Mattie Simms, East Radford; Treasurer, 
Arthur Giesen, East Radford. 

ROANOKE City: President, Bertha Starrett, 1320 
Campbell Avenue, S. W., Roanoke; Vice President, 
Mabel Massie, 1323 Roanoke Street, S, W., Roanoke; 
Secretary, Reid H. Duncan, 416 Lincoln Avenue, Le 
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dy Court, Roanoke; Treasurer, Nell Thompson, 512 
ampbell \venue, S. W., Roanoke. 


District J 


ArpeMARLE: President, E. B. Broadwater, University ; 
‘ice President, R. Claude Graham, Greenwood; Secre- 
wy-Treasurer, Mrs. Raymond Gentry, Crozet. 

FuuvANNA: President, H. P. Mays, Palmyra; Secre- 
ery-Treasurer, Emma Frances Baber, Columbia. 

CereNE: President, Mrs. L. C. Moyers, Stanardsville; 
Vice President, Luna Herndon, Ruckersville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alice W. Jennings, Ruckersville. 
lovisA: President, Mr. — Estes, High School, 
toisa; Vice President, A. W. Kay, Apple Grove; 
‘eretary-l reasurer, R. N. Harris, Fredericks Hall. 

Manson: President, S. H. Fadely, Madison; Vice 
President, D. L. Lohr, Brightwood; Secretary-Treasurer, 
ty A. Davis, Criglersville. 

President, F. H. Hill, Schuyler; Vice Presi- 
P. Creasy, Shipman; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman. 

Opanck: President, Julia Decker, Lahore; Vice Presi- 
tent. W. R. Hudson, Locust Grove; Secretary-Treasurer, 
larline Williams, Orange. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, H. H. Walker, Route 4, 
tarlottesville; Vice President, Miss S. A. Moran, 
Yontebello, Charlottesville; Secretary, Miss F. Buford, 
(234 Wertland Street, Charlottesville; Treasurer, Miss 
£ Atkins, 205 14th Street, University. 


NELSON : 


District K 


BUCHANAN: President, J. E. Smith, Grundy; Vice 
President, Virginia Witten, Grundy; Secretary-Treasurer, 
xidie McClanahan, Grundy. 

DicKENSON: President, B. T. Quillen, Haysi; Vice 
President, V. S. Wolfe, Clintwood; Secretary-Treasurer, 

tra Smith, Clinchco. 

lee: President, E. S. Suttle, Jonesville; Vice Presi- 
int, A. D. Yeary, Rose Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, Reba 
uilley, Dryden. 

Russet: President, A. A. Countiss, Honaker; Secre- 
ury-Treasurer, Alma Wilkinson, Lebanon. 

Soorr: President, J. A. Noblin, Gate City; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Roie Dougherty, R. F. D. Gate City. 

[AZEWELL: President, E. Vf. Miller, Tazewell; Vice 
President, Anella Greever, Tazewell; Secretary, Sallie 
Mahood, Tazewell; Treasurer, J. B. Boyer, Tazewell. 
Wise: President, W. F. Jones, East Stone Gap; 
ce President, Miss Lennie Blankenship, Norton; 
eretary, Eddie Sproles, Wise; Treasurer, J. J. Kelly, 
It, Wise. 

District L 
NorFoLk: President, H. C. Barnes, Norview; Vice 
‘tsident, Mabel Kiracofe, 216 West 30th Street, Nor- 


folk; Secretary-Treasurer, G. M. Rains, Cradock, Ports- 


_mouth, 


Princess ANNE: President, B. G, Porter, Virginia 
Beach; Vice President, Gertrude Whitehurst, Princess 
Anne; Secretary, Mary Kellam, Virginia Beach; Treas- 
urer, Mary Pritchard, Virginia Beach. 


Norrock City: President, Virginia Old, Harrison 
Apt., Redgate Avenue, Norfolk; Secretary, Mrs. L. M. 
Simpson, 824 Shirley Avenue, Norfolk; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. E. P. Bryant, 201 Poplar Avenue, Nor- 
folk; Treasurer, Kate Gillette, Luray Apt., 14th Street, 
Norfolk. 


PortsMOUTH: President, Eunice Hall, 931 B Street, 
Portsmouth; Vice President, Shirley Meek, 106 Bruce 
Place, Portsmouth; Secretary, Marion Thomas, 632 Park 
Avenue, Portsmouth; Treasurer, Mildred James, 162 
Chautauqua Avenue, Portsmouth, 


SoutH Norro_tk: President, Ted Myers, South Nor- 
folk; Vice President, Evelyn Walke, South Norfolk; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rena B. Wright, 532 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Norfolk. 


Other Local Associations 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpuCATION: President, Thomas 
D. Eason, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ora 
Hart Avery, Richmond. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, Ada 
Bierbower, Farmville; Secretary-Treasurer, Ottie Crad- 
dock, Farmville. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: Presi- 
dent, Dr. B. W. Loomis, Fredericksburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alice Wakefield, Fredericksburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
George W. Chappelear, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. P. P. Moody, Harrisonburg. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, RApForp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, State Teachers College, East Radford; Secretary- 
Treasurer; Wanda Ellis, State Teachers College, East 
Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINLA: President, Dr. E. A. Alder- 
man, University; Vice President, Dr. John L. Manahan, 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Armistead C. Gor- 
don, University. 

Vircin1A PoLyTECHNIc INSTITUTE: President, Dr. 
John. E. Williams, Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
FE. C. Magill, Blacksburg. 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary: President, Dr. K. J. 
Hoke, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; Vice 
President, A. G. Williams, College of Willam and Mary, 
Williamsburg ; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. J. Paul Leonard, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by D. W. PETERS, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 


eee 








At the request of the officers of the Department of High School Principals of the Virginis 
Education Association, the editor of the Journal has generously set aside this page for the purpose 
of reporting and discussing high school problems as related to Virginia, together with practices 
among the high schools of the State which have in whole or in part satisfactorily met these prob. 
lems. It has been agreed that the High School Division of the State Department of Education 
should act as a clearing house for material sent in for this page. The essential facts of any high 
school problems and any interesting procedures or news sent to the High School Division will 
therefore, be submitted to the Journal. The high school principals and teachers can make this , 
most interesting and helpful page if they will report to the High School Division the interesting 
things that are taking place in many of the high schools of the State. 


BRIEF REPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRE RELATING TO HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONs 


The questionnaire calling for information on University of Virginia. 
high school publications was sent out from the Number of schools reporting to date 29], 
High School Division. The data was compiled number of schools reporting no publications 178 
by Mr. A. C. Cooper who is studying this prob- number of schools reporting publications 113, 
lem in connection with his Master’s thesis at the number of schools not returning reports 110, 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOLS REPORTING PUBLICATIONS 


(Figures starred below constitute summary of schools reporting no publications but expressing an opinion). 











} | | 
| Number | Number Number Number | Number Oppose Number re- 
of reporting reporting not favor- | favorable publication | porting but 
schools Annual not Annual able to | to in small expressing 
publishing | worth time | worth time | publication | publication schools | no opinion 








Annual 3 
Newspaper........ 


Magazine 


13 
6 
3 








Amamal..... 0.000 | (aut aonaens 3: | #34 
| | *27 113 


Newspaper........ t 
MAgaZine. ....0:5:05-0. | | #25 123 

















Number of Average Income from Income 
schools Total Cost advertisements from 
reporting Cost per and other 

cost school subscriptions sources 





44 $42,070.00 956.13 $16,191.00 $25,879.00 
68 15,720.00 © 327.50 13,432.00 2,288.00 


Newspaper 
Magazine 6 7,587.00 1,264.50 5,947.00 1,640.00 




















Number of Schools Spending Annual Newspaper | Magazine 





$3,000 and over 
2,500 to 3,000 The subscription price of the 


2,000 to 2,500 Annual to pupils ranges from 50c. 


1,500 to 2,000 § : to $4.75. 
1,000 to 1,500 

500 to 1,000 

Oto 500 
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There are many interesting facts revealed in 
connection with the above summaries. It will be 


of special interest to principals who have under 
advisement the matter of beginning the publica- 
tion of a school annual, newspaper, or magazine. 
{81 per cent of the principals now publishing 


sunuals expressed the opinion that the publi- 
cation of an annual is not worth the cost in time 
and money, and seventy eight per cent of the 
group reporting an opinion but not publishing an 
83.8 per cent 


of the principals publishing school newspapers 


annual hold to the same opinion. 
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are of the opinion that the project is justified by 
reason of educational experience gained through 
pupil participation with minimum financial bur- 
den. 60.5 per cent of the group reporting an 
opinion but not publishing a newspaper hold to 
the same opinion. 71.4 per cent of the schools 
publishing a school magazine are of the opinion 
the undertaking is worth while, while approxi- 
mately fifty one per cent of the group reporting 
opinion but not publishing a magazine are of the 
same opinion. 


Virginia High Schools Accredited 


The following secondary schools were accredi- 
ted by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
the Southern States at the meeting 
December, 1929. 


Schools of 


held in Lexington, Kentucky, 
*Indicates added to list this year. 
Alexandria High School...Alexandria Henry T. Moncure 
Amherst High School.....Ambherst.......... _ R. Hutcherson 
Appalachia High School...Appalachia E. Williams 
Augusta Mil. Acad., Pr... . Fort Defiance € ol. T. J. Roller 
Averett College H. S., Pr..Danville.......... Nancy Ruth Reeves 
Bedford High Vo ae: J. L. Borden 
Ji g Stone Gap H. S....... Big Stone Gap.....J. Roy Horne 


*Blackstone ( ollege for 
Girls, Pr. Blackstone W. B. Gates 
Blackstone High 5 ol... Blackstone Frank J. Critzer 
Bridge r ater High S hool.. Bridgewater.......Lina E. Sanger 
Burkeville High School.... Burkeville......../ A. R. Marshall 
pe Charles High Scho ol. ape Charles......A.S. DeHaven 
HL. Friend High School. South Boston......Rhoderic L. Lacy 
vase City High School...Chase City Byron T. Rees 
am Hall, Pr Chatham Rev. E. J. lee 
irct School, Pr...Christchurch Rev. Wm. Page Dame 
i Hig h School... Church!and H. I. Willett 
le Hig th School. ..Clarksville Cc. B. Green 
‘orge High School.Clifton Forge ..W. W. Rowan 
Richmond Miss Van Greenleaf 
..Fredericksburg....C. A. Edwards 
Courtland... <0. J. Foster Hollifield 
4 Portsmouth G. M. Rains 
Crewe High School...... R. H. Owen 
( ulpeper High Se hool.. Dictate ta Culpeper R. R. Tolbert 
Danville Mil. Inst., Pr....Danville.......... Col. W. M. Kemper 
Deep ( reek High School . Portsmouth, m. 3. ey P. Chapman, Jr. 
Dickenson Memorial H. S . S. Wolfe 
E C Glass High School i. A. C. Walker 
Episcopal High School. Pr./ A. R. Hoxton 
Farmville High School... C. L. Ramsey 
F rne Mi 1. Se a Pr.Waynesboro.......Col. M. H Hudgins 
i cad., Pr.Fork Union Col. M. J. Perkins 
: Hig h Sc hoot. . Franklin B. T. Watkins 
Fredericks burg H.S......F ‘redericksburg....G. H. Brown 
Galax High School S. Ft. Godbey 
George Mason H. S.......4 W. H. Thomas 
George Washington H. S..Danville.......... J. D. Riddick 
“Glen Allen High School...Glen Allen........ J. Milton Shue 
teat Bridge High School.Fentress, R. 5..... J. H. Kelly, Jr. 
preensvill le County H. S... Emporia . L. Webb 
H. Wilson Thorpe 
Garland R. Quarles 
ay A. H. Camden 
Harriso nburg High Sc haul Harrisonburg B. L. Stanley 
Hickory Hick OS eae Charles C. Bailey 
land Hig h School Hugh V. White 
Hop pewell High School.. ”* ceameall J. E. Mallonee 
Jefferson High School.... .. Roanoke W. E. Parsons 
hn Marshall H. S.. . Richmond James C. Harwood 
Kemy sville High Sc hool.. . Norfolk, R. 2 W. S. Newton 
Lane High School... ‘Charlottesville.. ..H. L. Sulfridge 
Lawrenceville High School. Lawrenceville B. F. Walton 
lexington High School. ...L exington Harrington Waddell 
Manassas High School. . ba ’. Manassas eo ccccces Eugenia H. Osbourn 
Marion High School...... Marion W. Linden Allen 


d High th Sct so al 
se ck : High School 


WiIncReste?......0.00 
Chatham 


Matthew Fontaine Maury 
High School........... Norfolk A. B. Bristow 
Morrison High School.....Morrison......... ‘i R. Mort 
Newport News H. S.. . Newport News....Fred M. Alexander 
Norview High Sc hool..... Norview Harvey C. Barnes 
Oceana High School Robert J. Johnson 
Petersburg High School.. " Potsosbuns = D. Wolff 
Pittsylvania High School..Chatham K. Holsinger 
Portlock High School Norfolk, R. 3 T. C. Anderson 
Pulaski High School Pulaski Hensel Eckman 
Randolph-Macon Acad- 
emy, Pr Bedford Col. Wm. M. Phelps 
*Randolph-Macon Acad- 
Front Royal.......Charles L. Melton 
Danville 
Robert E 4? ee H_ S........Staunton 
*Rocky Mount Ds: satin) Rocky Mount 
St. Christopher's School, Pr.Richmond, R. 2... 


John C. Simpson 


Rev. C. 
layne 

Charles E. Anderson 

Robert W. House 


Col. B. M. Roszel 
C. B. Green 
Maj. Roy W. Wonson 
Fr rancis S. Chase 
W. Miller 
c larence Jennings 


G. Chamber- 


Saltville High School. .... Saltville 
Salem High School.. + 
Shenandoah Valley Acad- 

emy, Pr. 

*South Hill High School. 
Staunton Mil. Acad., Pr. 
Suffolk High School 
Tazewell High School 

*Toano High School 
Troutville High School.... Herman L. Horn 
Sullins College H. S., Pr... Bristol W. E. Martin 
The Swavely School, Pr... Manassas......... Eli Swavely 
Varina Agric. High School.Richmond, R. 5...George W. Baker 

*Vinton High School Vinton W. W. Kester 


Virginia Episcopal 
School, Pr...... Rev. Oscar de Wolf 
Randolph 
Edgar A. Goble 


H. G. Noffsinger 


... Lynchburg 


Virginia High School...... Bristol 
Virginia Intermont College 
High School, Pr 
*Warrenton Country School, 
Warrenton Mile. Lea M. Bouligny 
*Warrenton High School...Warrenton P. B. Smith, Jr 
*Waverly High School ; E. Givens 
West Point High School.. "We st Point.. °* Rotheies P. 
mee 
Whitmell Farm-Life Sch.. .Whitmell Mrs. F. Beverley 
*William King High School.Abingdon W. J. OS Rae mae 
Williamsburg High School. Williamsburg Rawls Byrd 
Wise High School.. Jise C. J. Kyle 
Woodberry Forest Sch. Pr. Woodberry Forest. J. Carter Walker 
Woodrow Wilson H. S....Portsmouth....... J. Leon Codd 
Old Schools New Schools 
Pebilic.........G4 13 
Private 


Note—Charles City High School of Charles City should be on this 
list as the school mects all of the standards of the Southern Associa- 
tion. Due to anerror in filling out the report and due to an oversight 
of the Virginia Committee in not noting this mistake, the school was 
not placed on the list. The Virginia Committee is very sorry about 


this matter. 
Signed - W. R. SMITHEY, Chairman. 
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State Department of Health 


Questions and Answers on Public Health 


Editor’s Note: This is the second of a series of eight 
health “Questions and Answers” prepared by the State 
Health Commissioner, who will gladly answer any other 
questions on matters of public health. 

Address: State Health Department, State Office Build- 


ing, Richmond. 
CHAPTER I]. 


What is health? 

A. That condition of the body that our 
Creator designed it to be (or in which all 
its parts are working in proper manner). 

What is disease? 

A. That condition of the body in which one 
or more parts are not working properly. 

How may diseases be classified ? 

A. Preventable and non-preventable. 

What are the non-preventable ailments? 

A. Old age and possibly cancer and diabetes. 

Is old age preventable? 

A. No; but the weaknesses and illnesses of 
old age can be considerably postponed. 

How may this be accomplished ? 

A. By periodic examination by a qualified 
physician. 

Why do we express doubt about cancer? 

A. Some cancers are preventable, others are 
not. 

What kind are preventable? 

A. Those caused by constant irritation, as 
smoker’s cancer of the lip or cancer of the 
tongue, or side of mouth, due to constant 
irritation of a jagged tooth, or cancers 
resulting from a mole, or ulcer of the 
stomach, 

How, then, can preventable cancers be pre- 
vented ? 

A. Preventing the constant irritation of any 
part, getting rid of moles that may be- 
come irritated, consulting your doctor 
about any sore or swelling that lasts more 
than a month. 

Can cancers be cured? 

A. Yes, if recognized early, they can be 
completely removed, never to return. 


11. 


How can they be recognized? 

A. Cancer can be recognized only by a 
doctor. Therefore, any one who has any 
sore spot that does not heal readily or 
who has a lump or tumor that will not 
disappear or who has chronic indigestion 
should consult his doctor. 

How may preventable diseases be classified? 

A. Into communicable and non-communi- 
cable. 

What is meant by a communicable disease? 

A. A disease that it communicated from one 
person to another by some living agent, 
plant or animal, visible or invisible. 

Why are the terms contagious and infec- 
tious being abandoned? 

A. Because they were used before our pres- 
ent knowledge of germs. Contagious 
means that direct contact or touch is re- 
quired to transmit the disease ; and infec- 
tious means that something in some vague 
way must get from the sick to the well to 
transmit the disease. 

What causes the communicable diseases? 

A. Living things, some visible to the un- 
aided eye, as pediculi or lice, some visible 
with the aid of a microscope, as bacteria, 
for instance the bacillus of typhoid fever; 
and some so small that they can not be 
seen with the most powerful microscope, 
as the virus of rabies. 

What terms are usually applied to these 
microscopic living things? 

A. Germs, parasites, microbes, bacteria, 
bacilli. 

Ate all germs dangerous to human beings 

A. No, comparatively few are. 

To what groups or citizens are some germs 
of great value? 

A. Farmers and gardeners. 

How? 

A. In preparing soil for plant life. 

Are other germs harmful to farmers and 
gardeners? 

A. They are responsible for the many dis- 
eases of plants and animals. 
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The Cultural Values of Art in the Public Schools 


By GRACE M. PALMER, Supervisor of Art, Harrisonburg State Teachers College 


not doubt the cultural values, nor does he 

for a moment hesitate over its practical 
values. The first impulse is to find out what 
culture means. What do we mean by cultural 
values? In the dictionary we find culture defined 
as “the training, disciplining or refining of the 
the enlighten- 


() = who knows anything about art does 


99 be 


moral and intellectual nature, 
ment and discipline acquired by mental and moral 
raining.” We find that the word comes from 
the Latin root meaning “to till, to cultivate, to 
court intimacy with.” To one reared in the Mid- 
dle West and one whose parents were pioneers 
in the middle of the last century that phrase ‘“‘to 
court intimacy with” comes as an arresting 
thought. Those pioneers of 1867 had little time 
to “court intimacy with” anything save the stark 
necessities of food, clothing and shelter. When 
the dining table was a big box one had little time 
to “court intimacy with” those things which are 
usually considered the more cultural. One had 
little time for music, architecture, sculpture and 
painting, when food was a pressing necessity to 
one’s self and one’s family. We are told that the 
sldiers in the dugouts of France, during the 
recent war, as soon as the enemies’ shots ceased 
to tear up the earth around them immediately 
began to improve the looks of their personal be- 
longings and of those very dugouts in which they 
were huddled like rats. Man is said to be in- 
ierently artistic. He seems to strive toward and 
vearn for better things. 

Someone defines culture as that which man 
seeks beyond the necessities. The study of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music, literature, 
andscape gardening are all considered of a more 
ultural nature. 


A value is a “worth, an excellence, an im- 


portance.”” The plural, values, is found to mean 
‘he precious metals contained in rock, gravel, 


or the like.” In the endless gravel of our every- 


‘ay life activities there are precious values, and 


many of them have an art significance. 
Now what is there in art and its teaching that 
may make for the training, disciplining or refin- 


ing of the moral and intellectual natures of our 
pupils? 

Let us consider art. Art, real art I mean, has 
always been the same in that it has always fol- 
lowed certain laws of composition, like the unity, 
coherence and emphasis of composition in words, 
our English composition as it is called in high 
school and college. Some folks have befuddled 
the atmosphere by teaching the science of per- 
spective in drawing and calling that art. When 
most people say they cannot draw, they are not 
referring to the quality of their line but to their 
inability to discover which way a line ought to go 
on a page, and that is taught in the study of per- 
spective. There was a time when I could raise 
a thrill over a nicely analyzed and diagramed 
sentence—perhaps I still can—and there is often 
a time when I can thrill over the wonders of per- 
spective, but grammar is not literature and per- 
spective is not art. Each is necessary to but is 
not the thing itself. Anyone with a fair degree 
of intelligence can learn grammar or perspective, 
but that would not make of that person an author 
or an artist. 


Many people have tried to define art. I shall 
not try to give any of these definitions but will 
only say that around us here in Virginia are not 
definitions but examples from which we may 
draw inspiration and which we may use as illus- 
trations in our teaching of art from its cultural 
side. Much fine old furniture can be found in 
every community. And along every road in Vir- 
ginia may be seen beautiful examples of colonial 
architecture which date back to the Georgian era. 
One of our finest is Monticello. 


When we create in the space arts—and by 
“space arts’ I mean those arts which occupy 
space, may be measured when they are completed, 
have length, breadth and thickness—what me- 
dium of expression do we use? The creator or 
composer in music when he wishes to express 
his feelings and thoughts uses sounds. In litera- 
ture, the author uses the written word. In the 
drama, actions and the spoken words express the 
ideas which it is desired to convey to another. 
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In dancing, movement—rhythmic movement—is 
the medium of expression. In the space arts— 
architecture, painting, sculpture, cabinet making, 
ceramics, jewelry, textile designing, etc.—lines, 
darks and lights and colors are the mediums. 
The great creators down through the ages have 
used just lines, darks and lights and colors to 
say what they had to tell. They may have carved 
their lines on stone, painted their colors on can- 
vas or woven their darks and lights in cloth, just 
as the author may have written his words on 
parchment or inscribed them on the clay tablets 
of Babylon. As we study and learn to under- 
stand and to appreciate the work of these artists 
of bygone days, we grow in understanding and 
appreciation of our present day conditions and 
inheritances, Given the art of a nation one can 
know from that art alone much of that nation’s 
civilization and history. What we know of [gypt, 
we know very largely through the [gyptian’s 
art as it has been preserved in their tombs. Their 
love for hunting, for feasting, their every-day 
activities, their burial customs—all are found in 
pictured form in these tombs. The Egyptians 
worked much in color but used a firm and often 
vigorous line. Their love for dark and light 
contrasts was not so strong as that of our ances- 
tors who built the great Gothic Cathedrals. 
What is there in the selection and arrangement 
of these three elements, lines, darks and lights 
and colors, which has worth while values in dis- 
ciplining or refining the moral and _ intellectual 
nature of our pupils, either when they create 
themselves or when they study the creations of 
other peoples? To begin with, Puffer in “The 
Psychology of Beauty” tells us that when we 
enjoy it is because we are imitating in our bodies 
the thing heard or seen. Puffer writes, “I am 
the rhythm because I imitate it in myself when 
I sweep with my eyes the outlines of a great 
picture—every line is lived again in my own 
frame 
give me pleasure, it is because the imitating 
impulses and movements that have arisen in me 


and when rhythm and melody and forms 


are such as to suit, help, heighten, my physical 
The 


basis, in short, of any aesthetic experience—en- 


organization in general, and in particular. 


joyment of poetry, music, painting, and the rest 
—is beautiful through the harmony with the con- 


ditions offered by our senses, primarily of sight 
and hearing, and through the harmony of the 
suggestions and impulses it arouses with the 
whole organism.” I think we will all agree that 
one is cultured if one has such a response to 
beauty—at least is cultured in that one particu. 
lar; and yet this is as practical as medicine when 
It is more so, for bodies in tune 
And this is from our latest and 
best psychology; and such appreciation may be 


we are sick. 
are well bodies. 


arrived at through training. 

Let us look at another angle. Art, as taught 
in our best schools, correlates very closely with 
other subjects. Not that it needs to for the sake 
of art. Art has inherent values that make it 
worth while, uncorrelated. (There is just one 
subject more necessary, in the author’s opinion, 
and that is reading.) But art is such a part of 
our everyday lives that progressive educators 
have come to see that it does come into almost 
every activity of every day life as well as every 
activity of school life. Wherever we find educa- 
tion receiving much attention today and the bet- 
ter schools program uppermost in people’s minds 
we find art and music on the curriculum, and not 
as the so-called “extra-curricular activities.” Why 
is anything that is worth while being put into 
children’s lives “extra curricular”? But concern- 
ing correlation! How could one teach the mythol- 
ogy of Greece and Rome without the sculptures, 
pottery and architecture of those nations as 
And why rob the child of his birthright 
and inheritance and fail to show him the beauty 
in such forms? Colonial history becomes more 
alive if we can feel the beauty of the pewter, 
brass and the furniture of that period and sense 
its place in the lives of the people of 1750 in 


helps? 


America. 

If the biology and science teacher is dealing 
with flowers or animals the art lesson may find 
the beauty of line and of color and use them in 
The sum total of appreciation of that 
form in nature is doubled or trebled thereby. The 
art lesson may also find the beautiful forms of 
flowers and animals from the Gothic Cathedral 


design. 


sculptures, the brush of the Japanese painter, oF 
the textile designer of Italy in 1200 A. D. Or 
take South America as the subject in geography. 
Why not let the children enjoy the beautiful 
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color and naive figures in the pre-Columbian tex- 
les of Peru? Reproductions of these in color 
are obtainable at small cost. And why not goa 
step farther and design some of their own in the 


same spirit? The majority of our grade and 


high school subjects may be greatly enriched by 
just such means—and the child’s growth, cul- 


turally, immeasurably furthered. 

Is it practical? Enjoy a Japanese print and 
we understand the Japanese a bit better. Under- 
stand him well enough and there will be no yel- 
The Utopia of which I dream is a 


nation trained in appreciation—and wars shall 


low peril. 


have ceased, because “we shall know even as we 
are known.” 
Few of our population, comparatively speak- 


ng, are creators in the space arts. Many are 


onsumers with more or less appreciation— 


The 


most practical course, then, in art is the apprecia- 


ysually less—of good lines and fine forms. 
tion course. In all grades, particularly the lower 
grades, this should be correlated and scattered 
through more or less unconsciously to the child. 
Mr. Vandenburg in his book, “The Junior High 
school Idea,” considers the first year of junior 
high school “the time for seeing, possibly enjoy- 
ing art.” In many schvols where art appreciation 
required in the junior high school or in the first 
year of the senior high school the course involves 
reative effort as well as much seeing of works 
fart. Strayer, in his “Brief Course in the 
Teaching Process” states that “the attempt to 
reate helps toward appreciation,” and again in 
“The 
Teacher” we read, “Creative work by groups of 


S‘rayer and  Engelbart’s Classroom 
hildren working together is an excellent way to 
velop appreciation.” Having tried to do the 
thing oneself, one acquires the proper mind set 
lor seeing how the other fellow did it, and for 
almiring, appreciating and enjoying a good piece 
{work by another. Having admired the work 
{ another, one cannot hate that other wholly 
hereafter. Real culture involves tolerance and 
includes an understanding of other peoples, an 
that is not 


wderstanding and appreciation 
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bounded by the borders of the United States 
of America 

And another angle. Some may think this is 
wholly practical, but cultured people, to be cul- 
tured, must care for clothes and houses enough 
to be suitably dressed, not to say becomingly, and 
respectably housed. When you combine lines, 
darks and lights and colors you are dealing in 
aesthetics, the philosophy of the beautiful, a high- 
ly cultural subject. And when you decided to 
wear a certain tie this morning (that one with 
the light stripes and orange dots) with your dark 
blue suit instead of a certain other tie, when you 
decided on tan shoes instead of the black ones 
because you “sort of like them when you wear 
that certain tie’ you were dealing in colors and 
darks and lights. You were a designer, in a 
small way, in the space arts. You were arrang- 
ing materials with the idea of use and beauty. 

Yes, art has cultural values. It may lead you 
to see the beauty in a stone at your feet, or the 
beautiful sweep of a wind blown cirrus cloud. 
It may help you to understand the mind of a 
Greek 600 B. C., interpret the feelings of an 
Egyptian who lived 4,000 years before Christ, 
or it may carry you to the very feet of majesty 
as you stand in a Chartres Cathedral and let the 
glory of those marvelously colored windows pour 
the very grace of God into your soul. Art may, 
on the other hand, help a child of six years to 
express his feelings about the Armistice day 
parade as this child did. Or it may help this 
child to make a beautiful page arrangement of 
the leaves for his science notebook. Art may 
help the teacher with a salary of $60 dress as 
though she deserves $100, and if it does do that 
for her she does deserves the $100. Art is 
cultural? Yes. Practical? Yes. In getting the 
cultural, as it is taught these days in our best 
schools, the child acquires some practical knowl- 
edges; and in getting the practical, if it is well 
taught, the cultural values are achieved. The 
essential thing is to secure a teacher who loves 
her work and is well trained and then see that 
one of her subjects is art. 
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GOVERNOR POLLARD ON EDUCATION 


Governor Pollard made the following state- 
ments on the subject of education in his inaugu- 
ral address: 


Education is the function of the whole State, 
to be exercised for the equal benefit of all chil- 
dren within its borders, and the State can- 
not absolve itself of this sacred duty by delegat- 
ing to poor communities such a portion of the 
task as they do not and cannot perform because 
of the absence of taxable values in their midst. 


Just as, for the protection of the State, the rich 
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man must be taxed to educate the pvor man; 
children, so the rich community must help the 
weak. Not only is this sound public policy byt 
its justness becomes the more apparent when we 
remember that fully one-half of the children 
educated in the poor county sections spend their 
adult lives in the centers of wealth, which be. 
come the chief beneficiaries of rural education, 
Taxes must follow wealth, schools must follow 
children. 

It is for this reason’I have advocated larger 
appropriations from the State treasury for the 
equalization opportunities, | 
therefore urge the General Assembly to adopt 
the recommendation of Governor Byrd, to en- 
large the fund for this purpose by the additional 
sum of $900,000 annually. 


State Board of Education 


Under the recently amended Constitution of 
Virginia, the Board of Education must consist 
of seven members to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, subject to confirmation by the General 
Assembly. There is a widespread and well- 
founded opinion that this Board should be com- 
posed in whole, or in major part, of laymen 
not engaged in the teaching profession or in 
school administration, just as the local school 
boards are composed as well as the boards 
managing the institutions of higher learning. 
Heretofore the State Board has consisted of six 


of educational 


educators, the Governor and the Attorney-Gen- 


chiefly by 
professional educators, to exclude the teaching 


eral. I have been strongly urged, 
profession from membership on the board and to 
confine my appointments to laymen who are able 
to contribute to solution of the large financial 
and administrative problems involved, leaving 
the professional service to be rendered by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, his staff 
of educational experts and the hundred or more 
superintendents of county and city schools. This 
seems to be in accordance with the trend im 
other States and appears to have the support of 
the leading authorities on the subject. 

The duties of the State Board involve chiefly: 

(a) The management and investment of the 
permanent school funds now amounting {0 


$6.271,476.27. 


(b) The equitable distribution of equalization 
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junds, which will amount to about $1,500,000.00 
per year. 

(c) The making of rules and regulations for 
the conduct of the schools in which the sum of 
$75,124,863.83 is annuaily spent, and: (d) The 
lection of textbooks and educational appli- 
ances which cost the people of the State approxi- 
mately $400,000.00 per annum. 

Thus it appears that the duties of the State 
Board involve a mixture of professional and 
business in which the latter is predominant. I 
have, therefore, after many conferences and 
much thought concluded to appoint five business 
men and two educators, with an idea that they 
will supplement each other’s counsel, and to- 
gether administer the school system on business- 
like principles, maintain high educational stand- 
ards and at the same time shape the courses of 
instruction so that the children may meet with 
preparedness the work-a-day duties to which 
most of them will be called. 





PLAINLY A STATE OBLIGATION 
Ordinarily, the strongest appeal for a pension 
it retirement system for any particular group is 
and humanitarian, but 
more in this modern practical and scientific age, 
telief systems are based upon plain justice, 
reasonableness and good business economy. 


benevolent more and 


Virginia has had on its statute books for 
wenty one years a makeshift retirement law for 
tachers. This was always known to be unsound 
and unscientific from an actuarial standpoint and 
fair to the teachers of the State. Teachers 
lave increasingly felt its injustice. The law re- 
quires that every teacher in the State contribute 
| per cent of her monthly salary, while the 
‘tate’s annual appropriation is the meagre lump 
um of $10,000. Under this plan last year, the 
'achers’ part amounted to $142,000. It is esti- 
nated that the interest on the reserve fund this 
ear will amount to $11,900. With the State’s 
@propriation of $10,000, this brings the total 
nual income of the fund to $163,000. 

There are now on the official retired list about 
M teachers, all of whom have served for at 
ast thirty years, or for twenty years if dis- 


ed. These teachers are paid in quarterly in- 
tallments of an average of $60.30, with the 
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maximum set at $125 per quarter. It is esti- 
mated by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction that it will require $226,000 to meet 
the present year’s pension payments, with only 
$163,000 available, which makes a shortage of 
$63,000. He further says: “Unless funds can be 
found by the State’s cash appropriation to meet 
the deficit, it will be necessary to pro-rate the 
pensions to teachers for at least three quarters 
or pay no pensions at all for two quarters in 
the year 1930.” It is obvious that the present 
law is breaking down for the reason that it is 
based upon an unsound policy. It is the plain 
duty of the General Assembly to give attention 
to this important matter and to make the neces- 
sary appropriation to meet this deficit. The 
money can certainly be found among the unap- 
propriated funds now available. The Legislature 
would do better still if it would amend the pres- 
ent law so as to place the retirement system on 
a sound actuarial basis, with the teachers and the 
State contributing 50 per cent each to the fund. 
This would avoid in the future any financial in- 
justice to the most faithful and the most under- 
paid class of Virginia’s public servants.—Edi- 
toral, News Leader, January 30, 1930. 





THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—AN 
APPEAL FROM PRESIDENT HOUSE 


The Virginia Education Association has ar- 
rived at the stage where it can be of real service 
in promoting the further development of our 
public school system by fostering a program of 
constructive legislation. I am appealing to you 
at this particular time to lend your best efforts 
toward the carrying out of the program of the 
Association before the Legislature. The legisla- 
tive committee in executing the wishes of the 
Association has prepared a program which is not 
radical or unreasonable but which I think every 
teacher and school administrator in the State can 
enthusiastically endorse. 

There is a universal opinion among the school 
people as well as among the citizens at large that 
some practical plan of equalizing educational 
opportunity be put into operation. This will call 
for legislative enactment and should engage the 
interest and support of all the teachers in the 
State. 
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Committees of the Association have long been 
at work preparing the policies and features of a 
sound teachers’ retirement law. This bill has 


been put into final form and has been introduced 
into the General Assembly. It provides that 


teachers, superintendents and all school people 
connected in any way with the public school 
system of the State shall be members and bene- 
ficiaries of the Retirement Fund. The present 
pension system is breaking down for lack of 
funds. Mr. Hart reports that there will be a 
shortage the present year and says that it will be 
necessary to pro-rate the pensions to the teachers 
at least for three quarters or pay no pensions at 
all for two quarters. The new bill now pending 
in the General Assembly calls for an appropria- 
tion of $70,000 annually to be applied to the pres- 
ent Retirement Fund for the next biennium. 
From this we can readily realize the necessity of 
doing something now to relieve the situation. 

There are other features of the legislative pro- 
gram with which the members of the Association 
are familiar and which merit our support. The 
purpose of this appeal to you is to call to your 
attention the necessity of your active and ener- 
getic support of these measures which so vitally 
affect the welfare of public education in the 
State. You may have opportunities of express- 
ing to your representatives in the Legislature 
and other influential people your interest in these 
matters and thus help to secure the needed 
legislation. 

It is to be hoped that the 13,000 teachers in 
Virginia have sufficient interest in all these 
matters to assist the legislative committee in 
every way possible to translate these educational 
policies into law. 

Ropert W. House, President. 


MEMBERS OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
Pollard has sent to the General 
Assembly for confirmation the following names 
as members of the new State Board of Educa- 
tion: E. Lee Trinkle, Roanoke; Judge R. M. 
Hughes, Norfolk; H. H. Harris, Lynchburg; 
Robert W. Daniel, Brandon; Thomas Burch, 
Martinsville; Joseph H. Saunders, Newport 
News; and Miss Rose MacDonald, Berryville. 
The first meeting of this Board held 

February 6. 


Governor 


was 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association enrols 
200,000 teachers, 3,000 of whom are life mem. 
bers. 

A headquarters staff of 125 members conducts 
the business of the Association in its own office 
building in Washington, D. C. and the Associa- 
tion will build in 1930 a seven-story annex to 
the present headquarters building. 


One-half of the school superintendents in the 


United States hold membership in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and thirteen per cent of 
the high school principals in the United States 
are members of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association. 


OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 


How rural and urban schools compare.—Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Education 53 per cent of the pupils of the United 
States and 58 per cent of the teachers are 
found in rural schools. The average length of 
the school term is: rural, 156 days; urban, 183 
days. The total cost per pupil based on average 
daily attendance is: rural, $75.01; urban, $129.82. 
The average value of school property per pupil 
enroled is: rural, $99; urban, $299. The average 
salary of all teachers, supervisors, and _princi- 
pals is: rural, $855; urban, $1878. 154 or 83 
per cent of the 185 State normal schools and 
the United States offer 
special courses in rural education. 


teachers colleges in 


The editor has been fortunate in arranging 
with F. B. Fitzpatrick, State Teachers College, 
East Radford, and with D. W. Peters, State 
Supervisor of High Schools, State Department 
of Education, to furnish regularly each month 
material in the interest of rural education and 
problems of high school principals, respectively. 
The first of this material appears in this issue 
and will continue in subsequent issues indefi- 
nitely. Teachers and principals who have sug- 
gestive and helpful material for publication re 
lating to either of these departments will please 
send it to one of the above mentioned persons. 
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xgLATIVE EMPHASIS IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
(Continued from Page 242) 

shile the patriotic motive and the religious mo- 
“ye were perhaps dominant in the minds of the 
yiual settlers yet it is a fact that the motive of 
rade was the one which inspired the formation 
‘the two companies under whose auspices the 
uly English settlements were made. We ought 
jerefore to accustom ourselves to think of these 
arly colonists not alone as stern patriots seek- 
mg to add more territory to the dominions of 
ieir sovereign or as religious zealots searching 
jt freedom to worship God and seeking to 
hristianize the heathen, but also as sturdy 
workers in a new and virgin land, opening new 
yenues Of industry and wealth. 

Thus we will picture to ourselves the New 
ingland Puritan, finding an inhospitable climate 
ada barren soil, turning to the waters of his 
ast with their rich harvest of fisheries, or to 
te boundless forest for its inexhaustible store 
‘lumber making a beginning of a shipbuilding 
ilustry, or penetrating into the inland country 
wgather the rich product of furs; the settler of 
emiddle colonies utilizing the fertility of his 
wil for the production of cattle and foodstuffs, 
tof their abundance contributing to the food 
ply of the other colonies, or even of foreign 
ads; the Virginian, early adopting the cultiva- 
in of the native plants, developing the growth 
‘tobacco and the natural resources of the land, 
ai farther to the south the plantation owner 
ying the foundation of the plantation system 
Thus we be- 
mecognizant of a fact which is too often over- 
ked, that even before the time of the Revolu- 
ithere had grown up quite substantial in- 
stries and that the seaports and inland har- 
i's were already become the scenes of a thriv- 


ich was to enrich that section. 


“commerce, Therefore the indignation over the 
wigation Laws; from this the great secession 
the war of 1812; from this the great Mer- 
unt Marine ; the skilful sailors ; the fleet ships ; 
“ithe bold navigators of that war. 


Vith the conclusion of the war of 1812 begins 
‘lw era of our economic history. Our text- 
inks lay due emphasis upon the creation of a 
“aufacturing industry as one of the results of 


tang 


‘war; and the partial settlement of the con- 
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troversies over the Canadian boundary, the 
Louisiana Purchase, and the cession of the 
Northwest Territory had all contributed to give 
impetus to the westward movement which was 
to result in the opening up and settlement of the 
vast western domain, which has already been re- 
ferred to and which now began to bring the 
western country into greater prominence politi- 
cally as well as to create the great agricultural 
industries of this vastly fertile region. The 
significance of all of these movements can hardly 
be emphasized too strongly for they, along with 
the growing tide of immigration, were laying the 
foundation of a vast and influential section of 
the country, destined in time to exert a powerful 
influence in shaping the policies of the nation and 
promising to wrest from the formerly dominant 
East the control of our national affairs. 

With the building of railroads, the bridging of 
our western streams and the discovery of gold 
in California comes the pre-war climax of this 
westward movement with all of its collateral is- 
sues, the notion of an isthmian canal, the ac- 
quisition of Texas and the great southwest and 
the settlement of Oregon. A movement so in- 
timately connected with the general development 
of our nation must not be neglected or allowed 
to suffer for emphasis. 

Then comes the War Between the States and 
the period succeeding is one of reconstruction, 
not alone in the South, but throughout the land. 
The reaction succeeding every war was as in- 
evitable here as in the past. Industries had to 
be reorganized, adjustments made to changed 
conditions of labour and society and finances re- 
habilitated ; but the westward movement did not 
altogether stop, for thousands of those impover- 
ished by the war took refuge in western lands, 
seeking to mend their fortunes out of the native 
wealth of the west and to grow up with the still 
young country. The building of railroads was 
resumed, and then successfully passing the de- 
pression of the early 90’s and the Bryan Free 
Silver dementia which ought to be noticed, the 
nation was launched upon a wave of industrial 
development, the most wonderful, perhaps, in the 
history of the world. 

The development of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, the broadening of our agriculture, the 
utilization of our natural resources, in a way so 
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prodigal as to require the intervention of the 
government to check it, the mines, the oil wells, 
the forests, the vast system of internal improve- 
ments in harbours, canals, roads, public build- 
ings, the development of paternalistic government 
in our labour laws, our pensions, child welfare, 
sanitation constitute a few of the items which 
combined to build up a great social and economic 
system which has gathered to itself wealth and 
power which stagger the imagination. 


History is included among the so-called Social 
Sciences, by which, I assume, is meant that it is 
one of the sciences which go to create useful 
members of society, that is, citizens. It is on this 
ground that it is included among the useful 
branches of an education. Is it too much to hope 
that we as teachers may contribute our small 
part toward an education for citizenship by 
teaching in the right spirit the history of our past, 
pointing out the wisdom and the foresight with 
which our fathers builded, not ignoring their 
mistakes and errors but even from those errors 
learning lessons for our guidance in the future, 
by so presenting our subject that those who are 
our pupils may realize the grandeur of their in- 
heritance and be fired with the ambition and en- 
dowed with the equipment to take up the task of 
enlarging that inheritance for future generations 
and carrying it to a fuller and a grander con- 
summation ? 


MEETING OF ASSOCIATION OF 
VIRGINIA COLLEGES 


Dr. John L. Manahan, secretary of the Association of 
Virginia Colleges, has announced the program of the next 
annual meeting of this organization to he held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, February 14-15, 1930. The 
officers of the Association are, Dr. C. J. Smith, Roanoke 
College, president; Dr. W. T. Hodges, College of William 
and Mary, vice president; Dr. John L. Manahan, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, secretary-treasurer, 

The program consists of reports of standing committees 
and discussions by Miss Sallie S. Lovelace, Roanoke 
High School; Dr. A. P. Wagner, College of William and 
Mary; Dr. W. A. Montgomery, University of Virginia; 
Thomas D. Eason, secretary, State Board of Education; 
Dr. Dice R. Anderson, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege; Dr. W. T. Hodges, College of William and Mary; 
Dr. R. B. Pinchbeck, University of Richmond; Dean 
J. M. Page, University of Virginia; and Dr. William 
John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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ANOTHER VETERAN—MISS ANNIE 
BROTHERTON 





The addition of Miss Annie Brotherton’s name to the 
list of retired teachers marks the end of a career worthy 
of study and emulation, a career that includes forty one 
years of teaching, consecutive save for a year spent in 
college, and forty two sessions as a teacher. 

Graduating in 1887 from Pearisburg Academy, under 
Professor L. D. Shumate, Miss Brotherton was valedic- 
torian of her class. Beginning her teaching in the fall of 
the same year, she taught in Giles and Tazewell counties 
until 1900 when she returned to her home school. Her 
retirement last June followed the completion of twenty 
nine consecutive years of teaching in this school, years 
filled with those services to mankind that go to make 
better, stronger, more worth while men and women. 

During these years Miss Brotherton has taught prac: 
tically every grade from the primary work through the 
high school. When she began teaching in this system it 
had only three teachers and was known as Pearisburg 
Academy. Later it changed to Pearisburg High School 
and is now known as Giles County Agricultural High 
School. 


One of the most striking things about this teacher's 
work is the way in which she has kept up with the trend 
of the times. She has attended summer school at the 
University of Virginia and has done both summer and 
extension work at the normal schools. She has read 
widely and has always shown a desire to try new methods 
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and keep abreast of the times. During the past six 
vars she has been supervisor of the elementary school 
which has its own building, and has taught seventh grade. 

Miss Brotherton has not missed a day from work since 
dhe was absent on account of her brother’s death in 1918. 

She is very much interested in her church, the Metho- 
dist, and in young people’s and civic organizations of 
vious kinds. She is a woman of strong Christian 
character and her influence has always been for the best. 
Many men and women now with families of their own 
lok back with pride and affection to years of study 
under “Miss Annie.” 

Since her retirement, Miss Brotherton is doing cor- 
respondence work for four daily papers, she has under- 
taken the Giles county chairmanship of the Virginia 
Home Society, is president of the local Parent Teacher 
Association, has done much educational work for the 
W. C. T. U., and is enthusiastic in furthering the educa- 
tional and relief work of the U. D. C. 

We, as teachers, are too much inclined to become dis- 
couraged and to minimize the importance of the work we 
are doing. This account is given in the hope that it 
may serve to light the pathway of other teachers and 
emcourage them to press on toward the goal which is so 
iar in the distance as to be invisible to human eyes. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
The Four Point Home 


In the chain of health that binds our school children 
to safety there are three great links—a body measuring 
up to the five points of physical fitness, a safe home 
to live in, and a safe school to work in. All Virginia 
teachers are now familiar with the Five Point standard, 
physical fitness—good 
vision, good hearing, good teeth, good throat, proper 
weight for age and height. This Five Point standard 
may be called the first great link in the safety chain. 
But the middle link has only recently been emphasized 
by health workers—securing a safe home environment 
tor Five Point children and all others. 


We all know that sanitary conditions in many rural 


the minimum standard for 
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homes are unsatisfactory. We must strengthen this 
great link. There are four main points that usually 
need correction in rural homes if these homes are to 
be “safe.” These are: (1) safe sewerage; (2) safe 
water; (3) safe screening; (4) safe fly control. A home 
that is right in these four points is called a “Four 
Point Home.” When a “Four Point Home” sends a Five 
Point Child to a school which we hope eventually to 
make safe in six points, the three links of the health 
chain will be completed. 

The State Department of Education has given per- 
mission to health workers to visit the schools and in- 
struct pupils of the upper grades and the high schools 
points. 

Many teachers who envision the teaching of health 
as a means to an end, and not as just so many pages in 
a book on hygiene that a pupil must learn by rote, are 
welcoming the opportunity to find out whether their 
how to judge their own homes in regard to these four 
pupils really understand what is meant by a safe toilet, 
safe water, safe screening and safe fly control—that is, 
a “Four Point Home.” 

“A Four Point Home for Every Child” is a slogan 
that is making pupils apply their pages of hygiene to 
conditions in their own homes. The education thus 
received may indirectly educate the parents and in- 
fluence them to make needed improvements in order to 
reach the Four Point standard, and on Child Health 
Day an attractive window sticker will be presented to 
the homes that are found to have attained it. 





STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY FUND 
EXHAUSTED 


State Supervisor of School Libraries, C. W. Dickin- 
son, Jr., forwarded to the publishers, on January 30, 177 
unit orders for books in the total amount of $6,912.66. 
No State aid was allowed on this lot of orders received 
from forty four counties and two cities because the ap- 
propriation was exhausted in December. An effort is 
being made to secure a larger State appropriation for the 
next biennium. ; 





Educational News and Comments 


De. 1. S. Witson, chairman of a special committee of 
the school board of Halifax county, recently made a re- 
port with recommendations calling for sweeping pro- 
posals as to a re-arrangement of the high school system 
of that county. “The recommendations would abolish five 
weak high schools in the county and transport the high 
school children from these communities to well organized 
high schools at Halifax, South Boston, Turbeville, Vir- 
gilina, Clover and Volens. It has been estimated that 
he above changes would bring about an annual saving 
ot $17,227 to the county. The people of the communi- 
lls, where it is proposed to abolish high school depart- 
ments, are 


, of course, vigorously opposing the proposed 
} 


After a public hearing the school board by vote 


langes 


tabled the recommendations for further consideration ai 
its next meeting. 

‘The recommendations grew out of a recent survey of 
the high school situation in Halifax county by a group 
of school experts headed by Dr. C. E. Myers of the State 
Department of Education, 

<> 

Mr. R, O. Bacsy, superintendent of schools at Buena 
Vista, has resigned to take effect March 1, 1930, to ac- 
cept the position of supervisor of classroom instruction 
in the Roanoke City schools. 

<> 

Dr. J. A. C. Cuanprer, I. F. Jenkins and Fred M. 

Alexander have been appointed by the legislative com 
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mittee to steer the Teachers Retirement law and all 
other approved bills relating to education through the 
Legislature. ‘They have already had a number of con- 
ferences. Senator Fuller, of Richmond city, is the pa- 
tron of the Teachers Retirement Fund Bill. 
<> 

GOVERNOR POLLARD, at the request of Ray L. Wilbur, 
secretary of the U. S. Department of Interior, has ap- 
pointed the following Virginia committee on illiteracy as 
advisory to the national committee: Charles G. Maphis, 
University of Virginia, Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, 
Ruth Henderson, Council, Mrs. Lewis T. Jester, New- 
port News, James Hurst, Norfolk, John C. Myers, 
Harrisonburg, and C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 

<> 

A teacher recently writes apropos the Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund, “If they (the members of the Legisla- 
ture) are not disposed to give us what we want and 
plead poverty, tell them that any State that has a fifty 
million budget for year and two months is not 
poverty stricken and can afford to pension its teachers 


like the others States they are fond of emulating.” 
> 


one 


Miss Rutu PyrtLe, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, spoke to 500 Richmond teachers a few 
weeks ago and made a special plea to so teach the chil- 
dren that they will have a sense of the true values in life. 
She insisted that teachers should emphasize in their teach- 
ing the right attitude toward things in nature and in art, 
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thereby cultivating a sense of the beautiful and true, the 
most permanent values in life. She mentioned the fa 
that some teachers and textbooks emphasize prejudig 
and even untruth thereby giving to the children a dj. 
torted idea of important periods in history and standard; 
of ethics. She also plead for more emphasis on giving 
the children an insight into international affairs s0 ag t 
build up in their minds a spirit of fairness and co-operg. 
tion with all the peoples of the world and _ thus assist jp 
the movement to avoid wars among the nations, 
<> 
VIRGINIA teachers and school people who attend th 
Department of Superintendence meeting at Atlantic City 
should not fail to attend the Virginia breakfast at the 
Jefferson Hotel Tuesday, February 25, at 8 A. M. 
<> 
WAYNESBORO is making plans for a new school build. 
ing, with twenty rooms, to cost $200,000. The town ha 
started negotiations to purchase a tract of land containing 
ten acres as a site for the new building, 
<> 
DELEGATE WiLBuR HALL, of Loudoun county, has in. 
troduced a bill providing for a State-wide free textbook 
law for the elementary schools. The bill calls for ap 
appropriation of $300,000 to put the system into opera 
tion. Three or four cities of the State for many years 
have had in operation a very satisfactory plan providing 
textbooks free of any cost to all the children in the 


elementary grades. 


Book Reviews 


Twetve One-Act PLAys For Stupy ANpD PRODUCTION, 


by S. Marion Tucker. Ginn and Co. 

This little volume of twelve one-act plays is adapted 
for high schools and colleges and represents plays illus- 
trating outstanding types of drama by playwrights of 
established reputation. 

The author has given us an invaluable book not only 
because of the plays selected but also for his helpful 
studies included in the introduction to the hook. 

The Place of Drama in College and Schools, The One- 
Act Play as Literature, The One-Act Play in Connec- 
tion with Courses in English Composition, The Produc- 
tion of the Play are in themselves of great value rep- 
resenting scholarship and research of an unusually fine 
order. 

The bibliography and questions on the one-act play are 
helpful and illuminative. 

Tucker. 


MopERN CONTINENTAL PLAys, by S. Marion 


Harper & Brothers. 

A book of twenty two plays heretofore available only 
in many and unrelated volumes. 
explaining with impartiality and clear insight the in- 
fluences that have made contemporary drama. A short 
account of the life and work of each dramatist precedes 
each play selected. Included in the volume is a com- 
prehensive and authoritative bibliography. Dr. Tucker 


There is a brief preface 


has a way of presenting difficult themes simply and with 
his graceful and fluent style he revitalizes everything he 
touches. 

Among the numerous contributions on the subject of 
drama Modern Continental Plays is a book of first im 
portance to students and teachers of the drama, a prac: 
tical volume for libraries and for those persons interested 
in reading the best plays. 


History oF MANKIND, by Hutton Webster. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

This is the best book of its kind for students of the 
high school age. It gives a connected, vivid story of the 
social development of mankind in his march upward i 
civilization since the stone age. 

The illustrations, maps, graphs, and charts are uniqu 
and significant. 

The publishers have gone to the early prints and used 
those representing the most interesting customs of the 
times. 


ow 


Work During Summer Vacation! 


Do you want pleasant, profitable employment during 
the summer months—part time or full time? Read the 
announcement of the new World Book Encyclopedia of 
page 273 and write, giving educational qualifications, 
teaching experience, and whether or not you own 4 


car, to 
W. A. POST 
300 Lyric Building 








Richmond, Va 
——— ae 
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1e, the 
my The book is indispensable in the teaching of history in IN TRAINING FoR HEALTH, by C. E. Turner, M. A., Dr. 
ud he high school and the students will read it with keen P. H., and Jeanie M. Pickney, M. A. D.C. Heath 
. dis aterest and great profit. & Co. $.72. 


dards 
BiVing 

as to 
Opera- 
sist in 


ex OuTvOoR MEN, by D, C. Heath 
The life stories of John Burroughs, Theodore Roose- 
dt, Luther Burbank, John Muir, George Washington, 


\lexander Wilson, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, 


James Speed. 


johnny Appleseed, and John James Audubon make the 


This is a valuable and interesting book suitable for 
fourth grade students as a guide and stimulus for health- 
training. When the child is made to feel responsible for 
the condition of his health then he begins to value it. 
This book so impresses the idea of health upon the mind 
that the child takes pleasure in health education. 


THE RHYME AND Story SECOND READER, by Etta Austin 


d the & abject matter of this an altogether worth while book. Blaisdell and Clara Atwood Fitts. Little, Brown 
: City asa supplementary reader in the fifth or sixth grades and Company, Boston. 
at the Hi; book could be used with great profit to the students. This is a book that should be in every second grade. 


build. 
n has 


Lining 


The stories are well told, holding to historic facts but 
mphasizing the experiences in tne lives of these ten 
sreat men that would be of universal interest to children. 
The book is fully illustrated with copies of excellent 
shotographs and good pictures. 








A FREE TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


Get nine friends to accompany you and you get 
absolutely free a $600 all-expense, 47-day tour 
visiting eight countries, including Passion Play, 
sailing in June on ‘Majestic,’ world’s largest 
ship, Also Western and Cuba tours. Patrons 
from 579 cities and towns in 42 states and Canada. 

Write for literature. 


THE MEARS TOURS 


P. O. Box 2463, Tampa, Fla. 














It should be read when the child has learned to read and 
does not have to “spell out” words. The latter half of 
the second year is a good time for it to be given to 
children. 

From first to last it is well written, well illustrated and 
full of things interesting to the child. Not least among 
its many good qualities is the clear type on the excellent 
paper. There’s a merry atmosphere in the book that 
pleases. 





WESTERN TOUR 1930 
Travel by Steamer, Rail and Motor. 
Inexpensive or De Luxe Accommodations. 
Includes all the best of the West, and a 
Mexico and Canadian Rockies by motor. 
Best references from satisfied patrons. 
Send for folder to 
MISS E. C. POLLARD 
1017 Westover Ave. Norfolk, Virginia 


trip to 














A Tried and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 


The Teachers Protective Union > 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 
Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Over $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 


Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—-$150,080.40. 

senefits Paid to Members during 1929—$204,425.67. 

At cost of only $30 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness—$25 per week ; Quarantine—$25 per week ; 
Accident—$45 per week; Accidental Death—$1,500.00. 


The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





IMPORTANT FACTS 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Benefits paid during the entire year. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. 
Cost does not increase with age. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form; or see our Local Deputy. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 
Plea se 


I send me descriptive printed matter and 
application 


; forms for your exceptional health and 
accident protection for Teachers. It is understood that 
‘MIS carries no obligation on my part. 











(Va. J. E.) 








—————— — 
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National-- 


and 


First 
-in Age 


--in Size 


-in Richmond 


First and Merchants 


| National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus Six Miliion Dollars 

















—_]] 
Gray & Creech, Inc, 


WINSTON - SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


OMolicits 


your request 
for the 
South’s 


most complete 


SCHOOL SUPPLY 
CATALOG 


























DID YOU SEE 
IT 


: 


OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
CONVENTION SHOWING 
ANYTHING FOR THE 
STAGE 


The Oaks Studio 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 


Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake Readem, 
you ought to become acquainted with the 
New Wide Awake Readers 


The new Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primef 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reade 
70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Readefy 
85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chie 
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want to 


*A sound business suggestion 
for Women Teachers who " 


make more money 


this Summer! 














*This advertisement is based 
entirely on accurate records 
kept over a period of 15 years 


This is an advertisement to women teachers. 


making. It will interest only tho 
round is important. 


It concerns money- 
se to whom money-making all year 


Md 








learn. You see interesting new places— 
meet fine people—develop your own expe- 


riences, and build up your bank account. 


No theory is advanced. No bombastic promises are 


made. This advertisement deals 
that are written in our records. T 


in facts and figures 
he figures quoted are 


not maximum. Nor minimum. They are the average, 


normal money-making results of 
women teachers who have in 
past years accepted our summer 
travel-and-make-money plan. 


How much do you 
want? 

You may consider a $1000 summer 
too good to be true. You may be 
content with $50 or $75 a week. 
Measure your ambition. We can 
giveyounamesand addresses (sent 
onrequest ) of women teachers who 
have earned as much—and more. 

Noexperience is required except 
your Normal School or College 
Training and your teaching expe- 
rience. No special qualifications. 
Only the determination to make 
money. What training you may 
need we supply free. Yourown per- 
sonality, energy, intelligence and 
spirit—your character—is what 
we want. And we pay you well. 

Youtravel with congenial teach- 
companions. You earn while you 


atc 
FE Compyons§ Gmpany 


est Joy. 2. Cl a8 9) imme 
1000 NorthiDearbornistreete 
pores 


Facts about the House of Compton 


Compton’sownandexclusively 0 cupy 
their own building, pictured above 

established in 1894 —37 years 
Of steady growth—26 Branch Ofhces 


$143.00 Weekly— Be- 

cause Mary Hill, Nash- 

ville, Tenn., is bring- 

ing up her sister's two 

children, she can leave 

home only in the sum- 

mer. But when school 

closes, she joins up for 

three months of money-making. 
Her weekly check often amounts 
to $143.00... many times, more. 


(JAN | FEB! MAR APRIL’ MAY JUNE JULY AUG |SEPT OCT NOV/DEC] 


Now Supervisor—Kate 
Baxter taught school in 
Louisiana. She made up 
her mind that she would 
not be tied down to teach- 
ing at a small salary. Her work was so 
successful she stayed on permanently 
as supervisor 





= 


‘Ine sonu line suows tne average teacher's earnings. Tne dotted 
line shows the earnings with a Compton summer Note how 
quickly the Compton Travel-and-make-money Plan pays on the 
average This charl is an average from our actual record 


Well paid permanent or 
summer-time positions 
Make your summer plans now. 
Know the facts. See how readily 
you can make at least $500 this 
summer just as scores of other 

teachers have year after year. 

Remember that with Compton’s 
you are associated with one of the 
foremost progressive educational 
movements. You are continuing 
your own worth-while educational 
work. You will return to school a 
broader and more understanding 
teacher. And your business expe- 
rience may prove invaluable to 
you in the future. 

With many teachers a summer- 
time of $200 to $400 per month 
has led to permanent salaried 
positionsof $4000 to $5000a year. 
That, too, may interest you. 

The work is interesting. It re- 
quires determination—the will to 
win. If you can do what hundreds 
of others have done and are doing 
—then you'll succeed in handsome 
measure. 


Send this coupon now! 
Get the facts. Read them. Weigh 


them. Make your decision with all details at hand. The coupon brings 
the entire Compton Travel-and-make-money Proposal for this Summer. 





Send this COUPON! 





F E COMPTON & COMPANY 


My name 
Address 
College or Normal 


in U. S.—Foreign Agencies in Eng- 
land, Italy, South Africa, Australia. 
Philippine Islands, and Canada. Busi- 
ness exceeds $4,000,000.00 per year. 


I am teaching in 


I have had 





Dept 452,000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Gentlemen. Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, 
your entire Compton Travel-and-make-money Proposal for this Summer 


years of teaching experience. My school closes....................00 


.. Years of training 


My position is 
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STAGE CURTAINS AND SCENERY 


We specialize in stage curtains and high 
class productions in the way of scenery 
for your stage. Let us prepare an esti- 
mate for you by your sending us measure- 
ments of your stage dimensions. We 
manufacture to accommodate any kind 
of school or building in curtains of the 
drapery type and various other styles for 
you to select from. All inquiries taken 
care of promptly. Playground equipment 
that is recognized by educational super- 
visors and playground experts. 


Prices and information mailed on request. 
Athletic goods and clothing. Gymnasium 
apparatus and supplies. Steel lockers and 
shelving equipment. Schoo! furniture and 
supplies. Auditorium chairs, both movable 
and stationary. Folding chairs. Church 
furniture and Sunday School equipment 
The best for schools and institutions of 
Act Drop Curtain. learning. 




















Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. os RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, P. O. Box 1177 























Oklahoma adopted them for 


Fowl kes four years afler a 


one-year trial 





MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


“1/1 the best from the past; all that the present approves.” 





These basal arithmetics for grades three through eight have been accepted with 
enthusiasm the country over because they are eminently practical. They are care- 
fully graded in vocabulary and content. Their style is clear and appealing, their 
illustrations attractive and helpful. They stress life application but not to the exclu- 
sion of important abstract phases of the subject. ‘hey develop comprehension and 
skill logically, completely, efficiently. They meet exceptionally well the needs of 


schools everywhere. 
Six book series, $.72 each 


Three book series, Elementary, $.80, Intermediate, $.76, Advanced, $.76 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















